With  canned  stringless  beans,  sales  volume  and 
quality  are  inseparably  linked  together — to  rise  or 
fall  together,  os  the  case  may  be.  The  income  of 
every  Conner  is  too  deeply  concerned  to  let  anything 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  highest,  most  uniform  quality 
in  this  year's  pack. 

And  how  logical  that  sales  should  rise  or  fall  with 
quality.  What  woman  wants  dark,  tough  beans  (caused 
by  picking  more  than  can  be  packed  in  a  single  dayl 
— beans  that  in  appearance  as  well  as  flavor  do  not 
reflect  credit  on  her  table?  And  on  the  other  hand. 


what  woman  will  not  serve  frequently  beans  that  aro 
appetizing,  deliciously  tender — properly  blanched, 
graded  and  canned? 

The  Conner  whose  goal  is  quality  is  building  sales 
for  his  beans  from  the  moment  they  are  planted  and 
fertilized  till  the  cooling  of  the  processed  crop.  To 
those  who  o'e  facing  some  specific  quality  problem, 
the  help  of  the  American  Can  Company  may  be  of 
considerable  benefit.  Perhaps  in  the  experience  and 
ability  of  the  Research  Division  lies  the  solution  which 
wiH  build  for  quality  and  for  sales. 
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'  Blending  colors  prop- 
crly  has  become  a  real  science,  '^p 
We  can  make  colors  work  for  you  %, 
on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason- 

*L1  • 


Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^ 
vital  of  merchandising  problems. 
“U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MO 


The  United  States  Printing  01  Lithograph  Co. 

a  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 

LOiOT  ,  -•  55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  t 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  ncto  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  Jirst  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 


to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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r  LIQUID 
ADJUSTMaUr 


REVOLVINC  HOPPER 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 


Faribault  Canning  Company 


Faribault,  Minnesota  Oct .  14. 1930 


Ayars  Machine  Co. , 

Salem, N.J. 

Gentlemen 

Regarding  the  Pea  and  Bean  Filler  for  Whole  Grain  Com, 
that  we  purchased  from  you  this  season,  please  be  advised 
that  we  operated  this  machine  to  the  speed  of  about  85  cans 
per  lainute  and  the  machine  gave  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  particvilar. 


LBD:Vr 


Very  truly  your*. 

Canning  Oo. 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Cor- 
er  and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Rotary  Synipers 
Com  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill. 


Large  Brine  Tank-Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


FOR  FILUNG 

PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS.  LIMA  BEANS.  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
CRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY  DICED  BEETS.  DICED  CARROTS  Etc. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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NO.  1S1  DOUBLE-SEAMER 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 


NO.  SI  ROTARY  DOUBLE^AMER 


WE  MAKE  .  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  1S7  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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Otm  Growth  of 
American  Cities 

depends  upon  the 

Tin  Can. . . 


The  tin  can  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the 
growth  of  American  Cities.  For,  without  it  the  ship¬ 
ping,  storing  and  delivery  of  food  to  millions  of 
homes  would  be  seasonable  and  limited.  The  tin 
can  brings  all  the  freshness  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  the  home  . . .  the  year  ^round  . . .  whether  it  be 
in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  or  a  pent  house 
atop  the  sky  line  of  New  York.  Ileekin  Cans  and 
Heekin  Personalized  service  arc  pleasing  hundreds 
of  canners.  Can  we  be  of  service  to  you?  The  Heekin 
Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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Count 


Your  canning  problems  are  tLe  ones  I  work  on.  It’s  my 
job  to  help  you,  and  I  like  the  “hard  ones”  best.  I  am 
part  of  Continental  Research. 

Not  long  ago,  we  tackled  the  job  of  improving  a  pack  of 
canned  grapefruit.  Our  friends  cut  some  cans  the  other  day, 
and  the  nice  things  they  tell  us  about  better  quality  are  sure 
good  to  listen  to. 

Peaches — the  luscious  Georgia  kind — just  thinking  of  eat¬ 
ing  fresh  fruit,  right  off  the  trees,  makes  a  man’s  mouth  water, 
doesn’t  it?  Some  job  to  approximate  out  of  season,  but  we 
did  it  in  vacuumized  cans  by  freezing.  Got  details  O.  K.  too. 
Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  eat  some  of  this  new  pack  first 
chance  you  get.  It’s  a  rare  treat. 

Then  we  did  a  lot  on  better  canning  of  Tomato  Juice.  It’s 
fine  now  and,  for  a  real  healthful,  delicious  drink,  crammed  full 
of  sunshine,  vitamins  and  good  health,  you  can’t  go  wrong  on 
Tomato  Juice.  Sales  jumping  all  the  time  too. 

Then  back  to  headquarters,  handling  service  calls.  It’s  all 
in  our  day’s  work,  of  course,  but  lots  of  interesting  problems 
to  solve  just  on  these  calls.  Anyone  who  thinks  there  isn’t 
lots  of  romance  and  hard  work  in  our  research  jobs  has  the 
wrong  number.  Some  day  I  hope  to  tell  you  some  of  these 
experiences  that  have  real  “kicks”  to  them. 

You  can  coimt  on  me — on  all  our  research  fellows — to  come 


when  you  need  us,  and  do  our  level  best  to  help  you  with  those 
“tough  ones,”  and  because  of  our  facilities  and  wide  experience, 
we  usually  find  the  answer. 

More  later,  and  thanks  for  reading  this. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Continental  Research  Man 

Continental  Research  is  hut  part  of  a  nation-wide  service  Con¬ 
tinental  renders  the  Canning  Industry.  This  service  helps  its 
customers  to  better  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  modern 
merchandising. 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  St. 

CHICAGO:  111  W.  Wuhington  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 
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interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
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payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
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EDITORIALS 

- « - 

The  aroused  industry— The  astounding 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  three  local  can- 
ners  associations — the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods 
Exchange,  Tri-State  Packers  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association,  together  with  many  canners 
from  other  states,  notably  Virginia — is  definite  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  deeply  the  questions  around  the  Mapes 
Amendment  have  aroused  the  whole  canned  foods  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  stirred  them  up  as  even  the  passage  of 
the  original  Pure  Foods  Law  did  not,  and  this  evidence 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  industry.  The  first  law  was  a 
bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  in  food  treatment ;  the  first  check 
ever  placed  upon  food  producers  or  manufacturers, 
and  they  reared  like  an  unbroken  colt  until  they 
learned  that  it  was  for  their  own  good,  and  then  sub¬ 
mission  and  appreciation  followed  naturally.  And  they 
have  been  jealous  ever  since  of  every  feature  of  that 
restraining,  or  rather  guiding,  law.  It  was  the  can¬ 
ners,  although  the  least  interested,  who  first  and  loud¬ 
est  protested  at  the  first  real  attempt  to  break  down 
that  law,  in  the  recent  ruling  regarding  corn  sugar. 
We  cite  that  merely  to  show  the  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  whole  canning  industry  for  the  Pure  Food  Law. 
But  exactly  because  this  is  true  the  industry  felt  that 
it  was  in  full  step  with  all  requirements,  and  when  it 
saw  an  opportunity  to  still  further  strengthen  the  law, 
to  bring  greater  regulations  upon  themselves,  they 
asked  for  and  were  granted  the  Mapes  Amendment. 
And  there  is  no  disposition  to  retreat  from  that  action, 
nor  to  object  to  or  react  against  its  regulations.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  brought  forward  some 
considerations  which  have  proved  surprising.  It  has 
shown  most  canners  that,  despite  their  best  intentions, 
much  carelessness  has  slipped  in  and  become  usual, 
and  that  objectionable  customs  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  up,  grafted  upon  them  or  of!  their  own  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  to  get  out  of  these  was  not  easier  than 
the  abandonment  of  any  bad  habit.  So  this  canners’ 
amendment  ha^  brought  them  up  on  their  toes,  every 
mother’s  son  of  them,  but  their  interest  and  concern  is 


that  they  want  to  comply,  not  to  seek  ways  and  means 
of  avoiding  the  requirements.  Every  contention 
against  any  proposed  regulation  was  becausei  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  impractical,  and  not  the  best  way  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  But  exactly  there  is  where  the 
opinion  of  the  man  outside  the  industry  was  of  most 
value.  A  man  cannot  correct  his  own  bad  habits  with¬ 
out  outside  assistance:  he  is  either  too  severe  upon 
himself  or  not  severe  enough. 

If  the  doctor  leaves  you  to  care  for  your  sore  finger, 
telling  you  to  be  sure  to  squeeze  out  all  the  puss  each 
time,  and  then  apply  abundantly  the  antiseptic,  you 
fall  down  on  each  instruction.  The  doctor  seems  heart¬ 
less,  but  you  know  he  is  right,  and  his  results  best. 
And  so  with  needed  business  corrections.  Dr.  White’s 
“Fruit  and  Vegetable  Compound’’  prescribed  under  this 
Mapes  Amendment,  may  not  taste  pleasant,  but  it  will 
prove  the  best  medicine  this  industry  has  ever  taken, 
since  the  original  pure  food  dose.  Maurice  Siegel,  of 
Strasberger  &  Siegel,  named  it  this,  and  named  it  well. 

The  one  thing  most  clearly  developed  at  this  Conven¬ 
tion  was  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  canner  unduly 
worrying  himself  over  the  manner  of  enforcing  the 
regulations;  that  the  intricate  apparatus  set  up  was 
not  to  torture  the  canner,  but  to  be  used  to  produce 
definite  results  when  the  jury  requires  definite  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  lay  mind  can  grasp.  You  know  can¬ 
ned  foods,  but  the  lay  man  does  not ;  so  to  protect  your 
interests  first,  these,  to  you  apparently  unnecessary 
implements  for  proving  exact  conditions,  have  been 
provided.  All  the  canner  has  to  do  is  to  pack  his  goods 
honestly  and  well,  seeking  to  keep  as  far  above  the 
sub-standard  line  as  possible,  and  not  striving  to  hit 
exactly  upon  the  line,  and  he  will  have  no  trouble.  You 
know  when  peas  are  tender,  or  corn  or  string  beans  or 
what  not;  you  know  when  the  color  is  right  in  toma¬ 
toes  or  in  peas  or  what  not;  you  know  when  a  can  is 
properly  filled  or  what  is  a  slack  fill.  Just  reproduce 
that  knowledge  in  every  can  sent  out  from  your  fac¬ 
tory,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  consideration  of 
any  law.  You  will  be  right.  And  thank  God  that  this 
ends  the  time  of  goods  “packed  for  a  price,”  of  the 
domination  of  the  buyer  as  to  the  manner  of  your 
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packing;  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  canner  to  his 
rightful  position  as  a  wholesale!  cook  unto  the  people, 
and  gives  the  first  genuine  opportunity  for  the  reward 
of  merit  for  quality  produced. 

Now  the  packer  of  trash  for  the  trash  buyer  can  go 
his  way  and  be  rewarded  for  his  work  with  the  broad, 
attention-compelling  sign  of  the  black  bars  and  con¬ 
spicuous  legend,  damning  him  and  the  dealer  for  all 
time.  The  short-sighted  and  greedy  will,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  think  that  the  people  want  such  goods,  for  the 
first  reaction  will  possibly  be  towards  them,  but  the 
consuming  public  will  quickly  learn  the  difference,  and 
then  goods  bearing  that  legend  will  remain  unsold  on 
the  retailers’  shelves,  and  by  the  third  year  be  unsal¬ 
able  at  any  price.  There  v/ill  be  smart  Alecs  who  will 
try  to  avoid  the  requirement  by  failing  to  properly 
label  such  sub-standard  and  worse  goods,  but  a  few 
$500  fines  and  possibly  a  few  terms  in  jail  will  make 
that  unpopular. 

It  is  just  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  for  the 
canning  industry,  since  it  would  not  police  itself  as  it 
should  have  done,  and  you  will  realize  this  as  time 
passes. 

ROBINS’  FINE  NEW  CATALOGUE 
K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  have  just 
issued  a  very  attractive  catalogue,  from  the 
•printer’s  point  of  view,  but  especially  service¬ 
able  to  every  man  in  the  canning  industry  as  being  an 
index  of  nearly  every  term  used  or  needed  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  cannery,  and  that  includes  the  making  of  con¬ 
diments  as  well. 

The  machines  are  illustrated  with  full  description 
and  particulars.  This  catalogue  ought  to  be  welcomed 
at  the  desk  of  every  canner,  because  it  can  answer  in¬ 
stantly  many  questions  that  arise  and  need  quick  con¬ 
sideration.  This  catalogue,  with  its  162  pages  in  neat. 


permanent  cover,  with  eyelets  in  the  comer,  so  that  it 
may  be  hung  in  a  prominent  place,  awaits  your  mere 
request. 
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Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  E^tra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Plant  of  Princeville  Canning  Co.,  Princeville  Illinois. 


COKE 


HUSKERS 


THEY  USED 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsof  the  canning  and  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Terne  Plates,  Etc, 


iMPmCW  COIgS 


The  Princeville  Canning  Co.  canned 
as  much  com  in  1930  with  11  Super 
Huskers  as  with  16  Supers  in  1929. 

How  did  they  do  it?  By  finding  a 
way  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  as¬ 
tounding  capacity  of  the  Super 
Husker,  the  quickest-feeding,  fast¬ 
est-husking  husker  on  the  market. 

How  can  you  do  it?  By  installing 
the  same  new  “Huskmore” 
counter-piecework  system  that 
Princeville  uses.  The  Huskmore 
system,  developed  by  Sprague-Sells, 
ensures  that  only  the  best  feeders 
are  retained,  keeps  them  working 
loyally  at  top  speed,  earns  them 
more  money,  and  lowers  your  husk¬ 
ing  costs.  Its  new  special  features 
give  results  that  make  partisans 
of  the  sternest  objectors  to  counter 
systems. 

Whether  or  not  you  install  new 
huskers,  there’s  no  need  to  wait. 
Put  the  Huskmore  system  in  your 
plant  this  season  and  gain  from 
the  savings  it  makes.  It  can  be 
used  with  any  Super  Husker.  You 
must  find  out  all  about  this  new 
cost-cutting  profit  builder.  Clip 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  Salks  OFFICES:  —  Chicago  Cincinnati  Denver  Detroit 
^  New  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  —  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 


F.xport  United  States  steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlaotic  Wharf.  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  Ml 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  W.  Washin^on  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the  Huskmore 
Counter  System,  and  about  your  new  improved  1931 
model  Super  Husker. 

Name . 

Firm . 

Address . 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


PEAS 

Belvidere,  111.,  May  19,  1931 — Planting  just  completed  under 
ideal  conditions.  Germination  excellent;  plenty  of  moisture  for 
immediate  needs.  Small  increase  in  aci’eage.  Prospects  now 
for  a  normal  crop. 

Delphi,  Ind.,  May  20,  1931 — Prospective  yield  expected)  to  be 
somewhat  over  the  normal  crop.  Acreage  normal. 

Ravsville,  Utah,  May  18,  1931 — The  acreage  in  Utah  is  about 
50  per  cent  of  that  in  1930.  Peas  are  all  up  and  looking  fine. 

Townsend,  Del.,  May  16,  1931 — Acreage  same  as  last  year. 
Looks  like  a  normal  crop,  but  about  ten  days  late.  Just  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  first  blossoms. 

Metamora,  Ill.,  May  19,  1931 — Our  acreage  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  crop  at  this  time  is  looking  good.  The  cool, 
dark,  rainy  weather  which  we  have  been  having  this  spring  has 
been  ideal  pea  weather.  Our  Alaskas  are  just  beginning  to 
bloom,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  will  begin  packing  these  be¬ 
tween  June  10th  and  15th.  Our  sweet  peas  are  also  looking  well 
at  this  date.  Barring  late  frosts  or  freezes,  we  should,  have  a 
normal  yield  of  peas  with  good  quality,  the  way  the  crop  looks 
now. 

Portland,  Me.,  May  18,  1931 — Same  acreage  as  1930.  Lai'ge 
percentage  of  peas  planted  prior  to  May  10th.  No  planting 
from  May  10th  to  17th  on  account  of  continuous  rains.  Early 
plantings  made  very  small  progress.  Late  plantings  will  prob¬ 
ably  overtake  them  before  packing  season.  Weather)  cold. 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1931 — All  crops  look  to  be  in  fine 
condition  and  have  made  normal  to  better  than  normal  grawth 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  We  have  had  plenty  of  moisture 
and  the  ground  is  well  saturated  and  in  good  condition  to  bring 
along  the  crops  in  fine  shape. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1931 — Acreage  reduced.  Crop  has 
a  good  start.  Plenty  of  moisture.  Present  conditions  very  fa¬ 
vorable. 

Circleville,  Ohio,  May  19,  1931 — 10  per  cent  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age.  Vines  short  but  good  outlook  for  quantity  and  quality. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  19,  1931 — Frequent  rains  during  the  last 
two  weeks  have  delayed  planting,  and  there  is  danger  of 
bunching  of  the  crop  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 

Degraff,  Ohio,  May  18,  1931— Acreage  normal;  stand  about 
90  per  cent.  Growth  retarded  somewhat  up  to  this  time  be¬ 
cause  of  earlier  freezes. 

Machipongo,  Va.,  May  18,  1931 — Crop  looking  good.  Will  be¬ 
gin  packing  on  May  25th.  We  have  200  acres  in  peas. 

TOMATOES 

Townsend,  Del.,  May  16,  1931 — Plants  late  and  frost  has  hurt 
some  of  them.  Looks  like  scarcity  of  plants, 

Metamora,  Ill.,  May  19,  1931 — Acreage  25  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.  Have  very  few  plants  set  at  this  time.  Growers  re¬ 
port  plenty  of  plants,  but  somewhat  later  than  last  year. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1931 — Acreage  reduced  50  per 
cent.  Planting  will  begin  about  May  25th.  Plants  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  May  18,  1931 — The  acreage  in  Utah  is  about 
80  per  cent  of  that  in  1930.  Planting  is  80  per  cent  completed 
and  will  be  all  done  this  week,  except  replanting. 

CORN 

Townsend,  Del.,  May  16,  1931 — Just  finished  second  planting 
May  15th.  Ground  cold  and  wet.  Acreage  will  be  25  per  cent 
less  than  normal. 

Portland,  Me.,  May  18,  1931 — 20  ped  cent  less  than  in  1930. 
No  planting  of  consequence  will  be  accomplished  before  first  of 
June. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1931 — Acreage  reduced  20  per  cent; 
none  planted  as  yet.  Will  beg:in  about  May  19th. 


Circleville,  Ohio,  May  19,  1931 — 40  per  cent  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age.  Com  planting  several  weeks  late.  No  corn  yet  above  the 
ground. 

Degraff,  Ohio,  May  18,  1931 — Acreage  reduced  and  plantings 
going  in  regularly.  Ground  in  good  condition.  • 

Belvidere,  Ill.,  May  19,  1931 — Sweet:  Have  been  planting  two 
weeks;  need  warm  weather.  Slightly  increased  acreage. 

Delphi,  Ind.,  May  20,  1931 — Normal  acreage.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  favorable,  although  we  do  need  a  substantial 
rain.  Corn  that  is  in  the  fields  is  coming  along  very  nicely. 

BEANS 

Metamora,  Ill.,  May  19,  1931 — Green  String  Beans:  About  20 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Just  beginning  to  plant. 

Portland,  Me.,  May  18,  1931 — String  Beans:  Acreage  16  per 
cent  less  than  1930.  No  planting  until  June  1st. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1931 — Acreage  reduced  30  per  cent. 
None  planted. 

Machipongo,  Va.,  May  18,  1931 — Limas:  Will  have  1,000  acres 
but  will  not  start  planting  until  about  June  10th. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  May  18,  1931 — The  acreage  in  Utah  will  not 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  that  of  1930. 

BEETS 

Portland,  Me.,  May  18,  1931 — Acreage  50  per  cent  less  than 
in  1930.  No  planting  until  June  1st. 

CARROTS 

Portland,  Me.,  May  18,  1931 — Acreage  66  per  cent  less  than 
1930.  No  planting  until  June  1st. 

FRUIT 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1931 — Cherries:  In  bloom  and  show 
a  large  blossom.  Apples:  Also  have  large  blossoms. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemistt  and  Bacteriologist* 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 

15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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IS 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  spjeed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  Sc 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  by 


Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CormrB,  5fa«r«  and  5ife«r« 
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The  Big  Meeting  of  The  Three  Ass’ns. 

Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  May  18 
Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association  Hold  Enthusiastic  Session — Mapes  Law  Consideration — 

Definite  Instructions  on  Coding. 


The  most  experienced  conventionite  would  find  difficulty  in 
recalling'  any  opening  of  any  convention  where  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  as  proportionately  large  and  so  manifestly  inter¬ 
ested.  The  hour  was  set  for  10  o’clock  and  word  had  gone 
forth  that  the  program  would  be  adhered  to  rigidly. 

Canners  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  had  assembled  in  time  to  be  present  on  /the 
stroke  of  10,  the  hour  set  for  the  opening  meeting.  So  rapidly 
did  the  big  ballroom  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  fill  up  that 
attaches  at  the  hotel  found  difficulty  in  providing  chairs 
quickly  enough,  and  when  all  the  seating  capacity  was  occupied 
the  late  ones  stood  up.  They  were  not  late  in  the  sense  of  being 
past  the  hour — ^thy  were  just  too  late  to  get  a  seat  in  the  big 
room. 

President  William  E.  Lamble,  of  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  welcomed  everybody  and  put  ginger 
into  the  atmosphere  by  saying,  “Let’s  start  with  enthusiasm.’’ 
He  briefly  referred  to  the  program,  and  the  important  mattei^ 
under  consideration,  and  reminded  his  audience  that  good  can¬ 
ned  foods  make  contented  women,  and  thereby  add  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  homes. 

Referring  to  the  Mapes  Law  consideration.  President  Lamble 
announced  that  wholesale  grocers  were  asking  to  have  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  postponed  for  one  year,  so  as  to  give  them 
time  to  clear  up  stocks  on  hand,  without  the  expense  and  trouble 
and  the  uncertainty  of  sorting  and  relabeling.  They  had  come 
with  the  request  that  the  canners  endorse  their  proposition,  and 
'President  Lamble,  for  that  reason,  laid  it  before  the  convention. 

*  *  *  * 

We  step  aside  for  just  an  instant  to  say  that  the  Pui’e  Food 
authorities  remember  well  what  delay  and  confusion  were 
•caused  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Law,  inl906,  by  this  same  manner  of  request — delaying  and  con¬ 
fusing  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  three  or  four  years.  It 
was  then  pointed  out  that  new  labels  would  cause  a  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  one  year  the  situation  would  clear 
up,  and  in  deference  to  these  requests  the  Government  relented. 
As  intimated,  it  merely  made  confusion  worse  confounded.  With 
that  in  mind,  we  have  heard  it  unofficially  said  that  they  will 
not  hamper  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  such  delay.  Jobbers 
who  have  goods  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Mapes  Law 
are  not  obliged  to  relabel  if  they  dispose  of  those  goods  within 
the  State.  They  have  one  recourse,  therefore,  to  get  out  such 
goods  to  other  states  before  the  time  of  enforcement  of  the 
standard,  or  to  segregate  them  and  be  careful  to  ship  them  only 
intra-state.  We  make  this  explanation  on  our  own  accord  and 
not  as  an  action  of  the  convention. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

President  Lamble  presented  the  jobbers’  request  fully  and 
well,  and  left  the  matter  with  the  convention. 

Following  this  he  turned  the  meeting  over  to  President 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 
who  warmly  congratulated  the  canners  on  their  attendance  and 
for  the  interest  shown. 

He  reminded  them  that  whereas  they  had  had  a  hard  year  be¬ 
hind  them,  there  was  a  likelihood  of  a  hard  12  months  still  in 
front  of  them,  and  that  it  was  going  to  take  careful  effort  to 
get  through  successfully. 

President  Summers  then  introduced  the  first  subject  and 
speaker. 

STANDARDS  FOR  PEAS  UNDER  THE  McNARY-MAPES 
AMENDMENT 

By  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  of  Easton,  Md. 

Mr.  Wrightson  reminded  his  audience  that  the  Standards  for 
Peas  went  into  full  force  on  May  16th,  and  that  we  are  now 
speaking  of  actual  and  not  proposed  standards,  and  all  canned 
peas  are  consequently  subject  to  it.  There  is  a  penalty  of  $500 
fine  or  one  year  in  prison  for  the  first  offense,  an  item  which  all 


should  keep  in  mind.  He  stressed  the  necessity  of  proper  coding 
and  then  with  the  chart  in  hand  commented  on  the 

Fill  of  the  Can — Within  one-quarter  inch  of  the  top  lid  when 
filled;  No.  10s  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  top  lid,  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  volume. 

Color — Natural;  care  being  necessary  to  avoid  unnatural  re¬ 
sults  through  carelessness  in  utensils,  which  may  contain  iron 
or  other  substances  likely  to  discolor  the  peas. 

Flavor — An  almost  indefinable  factor,  but  which  Mr.  Wright¬ 
son  thought  could  be  protected  by  canning  the  peas  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time  after  vining. 

Ratio  of  Liquor  to  Peas — Necessary  care  that  it  be  enough, 
but  not  too  much. 

Discolored  Peas — Allowance  four  per  100,  and  the  speaker 
warned  pea  canners  to  watch  crops  from  wet  fields,  as  they 
seemed  to  produce  brown  peas. 

Broken  Peas  or  Splits — The  requirement  being  that  80  per 
cent  must  be  free  of  such  fault. 

Tenderness — An  important  factor  in  quality  but  one  scaring 
the  pea  canners  unnecessarily  through  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
plicated  and  mechanical  means  of  testing.  Canners  need  not 
worry  themselves  about  this  method  of  testing. 

Mr.  Wrightson  emphasized  the  need  of  cutting  the  peas  early, 
while  they  are  young  and  tender,  and  as  above  stated,  rushing 
through  the  canning  operation  in  the  shortest  time  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  viners.  He  warned  them  to  be  most  careful  about  the 
vining  operation,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  broken  peas. 
Keep  up  the  heat  in  the  blancher,  because  to  remove  the  bitter 
taste  the  blanch  must  be  kept  high. 

STANDARDS  FOR  TOMATOES  UNDER  THE  McNARY- 
MAPES  AMENDMENT 
By  William  Silver,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Mr.  Silver  referred  to  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  three  associations  and  the 
brief  they  submitted  before  thhe  hearing  on  Tomato  Standards 
at  Washington.  He  was  glad  to  report  that  the  authorities  took 
into  consideration  their  recommendations  and  that  the  new 
standards  recently  announced  show  this. 

He  went  over  the  chart  along  the  same  line  as  the  above 
speaker,  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  coding  or 
can  marks,  the  requirement  of  the  fill  and  thhe  color  determina¬ 
tion,  for  which  there  was  a  machine  on  hand  to  revolve  the  discs 
and  show  how  this  color  question  w'as  answered  when  the  matter 
came  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Silver  reminded  them  that  the  word  “Puree”  on  tomatoes 
packed  with  puree  must  be  the  same  size  as  the  word  “Toma¬ 
toes”  He  warned  them  to  be  careful  about  peeling,  because 
the  matter  of  skin  left  in  each  can  was  serious,  and  to  be  even 
more  careful  of  the  peeling  tables  from  now  on  to  see  that  all 
blemishes  are  removed.  The  finest  work  may  still  leave  too 
large  a  percentage  of  blemish  in  the  way  of  rots  and  black 
specks,  and  careless  work  in  this  matter  may  leave  such  large 
pieces  as  to  condemn  the  can  as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  Silver  reminded  the  audience  that  the  jobbers  nad  sent 
out  forms  of  guarantees  which  the  industry  felt  it  Icould  not 
safely  sign.  As  a  result  the  committee  had  employed  a  very 
well-known  attorney  of  the  city,  Mr.  Addison,  to  go  thoroughly 
into  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Addison  not  only  did  this,  but  has 
made  frequent  visits  to  Washington,  submitting,  a  form  of  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  authorities  and  had  their  approval,  insofar  as  they 
are  able  to  approve  anything  of  the  kind.  i 

At  this  point  Mr.  Summers  introduced  Mr.  Addison,  who  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  a  product  like  tomatoes,  which  careless  handling 
tended  to  break  down  badly,  and  by  that  act  bring  the^  product 
withiri  the  sub-standard  class,  required  special  protection  unless 
an  injustice  was  to  be  done  to  the  canners.  He  said  the  can¬ 
ners  should  guarantee  everything  under  their  control  and  that 
means  practically  everything  excepting  solids.  Solids  in  toma¬ 
toes  are  lost  by  rough  handling,  bad  storage,  freezing  and  other 
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Nothing  Like  it 

The  1931  Model  of  the  MONIT¬ 
OR  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Capacity?  It  has  it  to  a  degree 
that  is  surprising. 

And  when  fitted  with  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Feeder,  there  is  hardly  a 
limit  to  it.  Saves  an  operator  and 
keeps  things  moving. 

About  ready  to  order  your  new 
Cutter?  Get  it  in  place  and  then 
profit  by  your  selection,  if  it  is  a 
MONITOR. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFQ.  CO.,  Ltd 
Tillaonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Landreth  G2irclen  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Beet  Squash  Pumpkin 

Com  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Besms  Tomato  Spmach  Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1931  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  youi  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1931  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 47th  year  in  the  busmess. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
147  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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acts  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  canner.  This  matter  is 
now  being  considerd  thoroughly  by  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
.ciation  in  conjunction  with  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be  solved 
in  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned.  In  the  meantime  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted  and  is  recommended  to  canners 
everywhere : 

Resolved,  Pending  the  adoption  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  Distributors  of  a  new  suitable  guarantee 
form  through  the  Conference  Committee,  this  meeting  sug¬ 
gests  canners  use  the  form  of  guarantee  below  only  and  de¬ 
cline  to  sign  any  other  form  of  guarantee. 

“Seller  guarantees  the  goods  sold  under  this  oontraxd; 
shall  not  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30th,  1906,  and 
amendments  thereto;  provided,  however,  that  the  seller  does 
not  guarantee  against  such  goods  becoming  sub-standard 
within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
July  8th,  1930,  due  to  causes  arising  after  leaving  seller’s 
control.” 

The  full  report  of  this  committee  will  be  mimeogn*aphed  and 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association  in  session. 

DISCUSSION— ABOVE  STANDARDS 
By  Maurice  Siegel,  Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Siegel  said  that  they  had  made  careful  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two  methods  of  grading  canned  foods,  viz.,  the  U.  S. 
Warehouse  Plan  and  the  Mapes  Law  Standards,  and  found  that 
the  two  ran  very  close  together.  He  emplhasized  the  necessity 
of  careful  coding  and  care  in  keeping  the  ratio  in  liquor  exactly 
right.  He  said  he  had  often  heard  much  about  hard  peas,  but 
after  opening  hundreds  of  cans  had  to  admit  that  he  had  found 
very  few. 

Mr.  Siegel  said  there  were  four  border  line  colors  ini  toma¬ 
toes,  and  he  had  the  motor-driven  chart  arrangement  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  audience  and  operated  for  their  information.  He  said 
that  while  the  requirements  seemed  to  be  irksome,  he  felt  con¬ 
fident  the  industry  would  be  greatly  benefitedl  by  what,  as  he 
termed  “Dr.  White’s  Vegetable  Compound,”  that  it  would  do 
every  canner  good  in  the  long  run. 

By  means  of  charts  he  explained  wherein  first  tomatoes  and 
then  peas  fell  short,  and  the  samples  under  discussion  were  on 
display  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Again  it  is  not  possible  to  satisfactorily  report  an  explanation 
of  this  kind  in  the  absence  of  the  samples.  One  sample  of  to¬ 
matoes,  however,  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  by  every 
tomato  canner  at  the  Convention.  It  was  the  result  of  air  jeool- 
ing  and  later  “stacked  burning.”  In  other  words,  thel  tomatoes 
had  not  been  properly  cooled  after  process,  had  probably  been 
immediately  cased  in  fiber  cases  and  piled  in  the  warehouse, 
where  they  had  continued  to  cook,  as  in  a  fireless  cooker,  for 
days,  and  possibly  weeks.  The  can  opened  like  stewed  tomatoes 
cooked  down  to  the  lowest  degree.  There  was  not  a  piece  of 
whole  tomato  apparent;  it  was  brown  to  almost  blackness,  and 
had  it  not  been  designated  as  tomatoes  probably  noi  one  would 
have  recognized  it.  If  that  sample  could  have  been  reproduced 
in  colors  so  as  to  give  every  tomato  canner  everywhere  a  graphid 
idea  of  just  how  bad  it  did  look,  it  would  be  the  greatest  lesson 
in  the  need  for  proper  cooling  possible. 

The  same  treatment  was  accorded  to  peas,  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  samples,  and  the  reason  for  their  shortcomings  explained. 
All  the  samples  in  question  were  in  the  sub-standard  class. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  give  the  splendid  Tolerance  Chart  of 
Tomatoes  prepared  by  Mr.  F  .M.  Shook,  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association. 

McNary-Mapes  Tomato  Standards — Chart  Showing  Tolerances 
in  Different  Can  Sizes 


Nos.  1 

2 

21.4 

3 

10 

Ave.  Net  Contents . 

19 

27 

33 

100 

Based  on  label  statement. 

Minimum  Drained  Weight.... 

....  4.5 

8.55 

11.95 

14.85 

45. 

45  percent  of  net  contents. 
Max.  Sq.  In.  of  Skin . 

..  .937 

1.78 

2.53 

3.09 

9.37 

1.5  sq.  in.  per  lb.  net  contents. 

Max.  In.  Sq.  of  Skin . 

. 967 

1.33 

1.59 

1.75 

3.06* 

1.5  sq.  in.  per  lb.  net  contents. 

Max.  Sq,  In.  of  Bliemishes . 

..  .156 

.296 

.422 

.515 

1.56. 

%  sq.  in.  per  lb.  net  contents. 

Max.  Sq.  In.  of  Blemishes . 

..  .394 

.544 

.649 

.718 

1.25 

%  sq.  in.  per  lb.  net  contents. 


Note:  Above  figures  are  based  on  weights  stated  on  labels, 
and  are  suggested  merely  as  gruides.  Precise  determinations 
must  be  based  on  actual  net  contents  of  each  can. 

At  this  point  recess  was  taken  for  luncheon,  which  was  served 
ir.  the  same  room. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  resumed  at  1.50  in  the  same  room  with  the 
address : 

THE  NEED  OF  CODING,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 
By  H.  O.  Berryman, 

American  Can  Company,  Baltimore, 

Delivered  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  and  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association,  in  session  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
May  18,  1931.  (Address  1.30  P.  M.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Tri-State  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  and  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association: 

I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  who 
is  representing  a  special  commttee,  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  Coding,  and  How  To  Do  It.  This  subject  should  present  little 
if  any  ditficulty,  since  all  of  you  must  appreciate  the  importance 
of  marking  your  cans  so  that  they  may  be  identified  as  to  prod¬ 
uct,  day  of  production,  and  your  manufacture. 

Several  of  the  very  large  distributors  of  your  canned  food 
productions  have  stated  emphatically  that  they  will  not  purchase 
any  canned  foods  from  any  source  that  is  not  marked  or  coded 
in  a  manner  so  that  the  source  of  production,  contents  and  date 
packed  could  be  traced. 

We  are  sure  that  there  are  canners  present  who  have  received 
at  one  time  or  another  complaints  from  either  brokers,  jobbers 
or  distributors  that  the  canned  food  purchased  by  them  and 
shipped  by  you  did  not  measure  up  to  specifications,  either  for 
the  reason  that  spoilage  of  one  kind  or  another  had  developed, 
or  because  the  quality  or  grade  was  not  up  to  the  standard  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  samples  submitted  originally.  If  the  cans  were  not 
marked  or  coded,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
you  or  some  other  canner  had  packed  the  product.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  canned  food  is  shipped  unlabeled  or  under  a 
private  label.  The  buyer  ordering  canned  food  unlabeled  often 
purchases  from  several  sources  of  supply  the  same  product. 
This  canned  food,  unlabeled,  is  sent  to  his  warehouse,  where  it 
is  labeled  with  a  private  label  and  distributed  over  the  country. 

A  lot  of  canned  food  is  shipped  from  canners’  warehouses 
under  the  buyer’s  or  jobber’s  private  label.  When  this  occurs, 
the  canned  food  is  very  often  sent  from  several  canners  to  a 
warehouse  for  distribution.  When  your  canned  food,  unlabeled, 
or  under  a  private  label,  joins  that  of  some  other  canner,  you 
cannot  separate  your  product  from  that  of  some  other  canner. 
It  has  happened  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  a  canner  packing 
a  single  food  product  received  a  complaint  from  a  buyer  to  the 
effect  that  the  canned  foods  shipped  him  had  developed  spoilage. 
Since  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  you  were 
the  canner,  and  in  order  to  retain  the  good  will  of  your  buyer, 
a  basis  of  adjustment  was  decided  upon. 

We  have  known  other  cases  where  a  complaint  was  received 
by  a  canner  who  packed,  for  example,  nothing  but  tomatoes,  and 
he  found  upon  requesting  a  sample  from  the  lot  complained  of 
that  the  contents  was  some  other  fruit  or  vegetable.  This  can¬ 
not  occur  if  your  can  is  marked  in  code. 

The  McNary-Mapes  Bill,  which  definitely  separates  your  food 
products  into  two  classes,  is  now  a  law,  and  for  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  can  that  you 
pack  bears  in  code  your  mark  identifying  the  contents  and  the 
day  packed,  and  your  plant,  so  that  regardless  of  whether  the 
canned  food  is  sold  under  your  own  label,  under  a  private  label, 
or  unlabeled,  you  will  find  it  possible  to  identify  it  immediately. 

The  average  production  of  a  canning  plant  would  not  exceed 
1,000  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans  each  a  day.  It  is  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  your  code  be  changed  with  each  day’s  run,  to  show 
the  day  and  the  month  by  either  symbol,  letter  or  numeral.  The 
mark  identifying  your  plant  need  not  be  changed  throughout 
the  season,  and  of  course  the  mark  identifying  the  contents  must 
be  changed  with  each  product. 

Nearly  all  of  the  closing  machines  distributed  by  can  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  equipped  with  devices  for  automatically  mark¬ 
ing  can  covers  or  ends  with  raised  letters,  numerals  or  symbols, 
which  leaves  an  indelible  imprint  that  cannot  be  removed.  Mark¬ 
ing  devices  are  generally  made  in  units  of  two,  so  that  while  one 
marker  holder  is  in  operation,  the  second  marker  holder  may  be 
changed  to  a  new  code  and  held  ready  to  replace  the  marker  in 
operation  when  the  change  is  desired. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  the  hole  and  cap  can  was  in 
use,  and  the  present  open  top  or  sanitary  can  was  unknown,  a 
number  of  large  users  of  cans  for  perishable  products  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  was  important  to  mark  their  cans  so  as  to  properly 
identify  the  contents,  whether  stored  in  their  warehouses  or  in 
distributors’  warehouses.  These  canners  called  upon  their  can 
manufacturers  to  supply  them  with  caps  that  were  embossed 
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CHART 

Showing  Canco  Cover  Marker  Type  and  Combinations. 


TP 


MONTH 

DAT 

TEAR 

PRODUCT 

>  Jan. 

A  -  1 

1917  -  7 

A  -  Aprlcote 

B  -  2 

B  -  Beets 

/\  -  Feb. 

C  -  3 

1918  -  6 

C  -  Beane  (Lima) 

D  -  4 

D  -  Beans  (String) 

□- 

E  -  5 

1919  -  9 

X  -  Berrios  (Black) 

F  -  6 

F  -  Berries  (Blue) 

O  -  Apr. 

G  -  7 

1920  -  0 

G  -  Berrios  (Raaberry) 

H  -  8 

H  -  Berries  (Straw) 

[^  .  Itoy 

1-9 

1921  -  1 

I  -  Cherries 

J  -  10 

J  -  Clams 

-  June 

K  -  11 

1922  -  2 

K  -  Com 

L  -  12 

L  -  Figs 

-1-  -  July 

M  -  13 

1923  -  3 

M  -  Kraut 

N  -  14 

N  -  Okra 

^3  -  Aug. 

0-15 

1924  -  4 

0  -  Oysters, 

P  -  1C 

P  -  Peaches 

1  -  Sept . 

Q  -  17 

1925  -  5 

Q  -  Pears 

R  -  18 

R  -  Pineapple 

^  -  Oct . 

3-19 

1926  -  6 

S  -  Peas 

T  -  20 

T  -  Plums 

\/  -  Nov. 

U  -  21 

1927  -  7 

U  -  Prunes 

V  -  22 

V  -  Pumpkin 

1  >  Deo. 

W  -  23 

etc. 

W  -  Rhubarb 

X  -  24 

X  -  Salmon 

Y  -  25 

T  -  Sardinea 

Z  -  26 

Z  -  Shrimp 

-h-  27 

-  Spinach 

r^-  28 

^ -  Squash 

1 - 29 

1  1  -  Succotash 

_L-  30 

O  -  Sweet  Potatoes 

31 

fS^  -  Tomatoes 

P\  -  Tuna  Fish 

EXAMPLE  #1...  LCIt^lTlA 


The  first  symbol  Indicates  the  month;  January 

The  second  symbol  indicates  the  day;  3 let 

The  figure  **7"  indicates  the  year,  1917  -  using  the  last 

numeral  always. 

The  letter  '*A'*  indicates  the  product;  Apricota. 


EXAMPLE  f2... 
EXAMPLE  #3... 
EXAMPLE  #4... 
EXAMPLE  #5... 


Thereby  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance  that  the  can  contains 
Apricots  packed  January  31st,  1917 « 

—  Apricots  packed  February  2nd,  1917. 

—  Com  packed  September  27th,  1918. 

—  Com  packed  October  8th,  1919. 

—  Tomatoes  packed  May  Slat,  1920 « 


AB 

7  A 

IZ 

B 

H 

9  K 

K 

Ot^ 
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with  letters,  numerals  or  symbols,  and  these  caps  were  placed 
on  the  cans  after  the  can  was  filled.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
carry  a  supply  of  caps  embossed  for  the  several  products  packed 
and  for  the  various  grades  of  the  several  products. 

After  the  sanitary  or  open  top  can  entered  the  field,  and  sup¬ 
planted  the  hole  and  cap  type  of  can,  the  problem  of  fitting  up 
closing  machines  with  a  marking  device  was  presented  by  can- 
ners  to  the  several  can  and  closing  machine  manufacturers.  The 
first  high  speed  fully  automatic  closing  machine  for  sealing  san¬ 
itary  cans  was  developed  and  distributed  in  the  years  1914-15, 
and  several  of  the  can  and  closing  machine  manufacturers  saw 
the  necessity  for  designing  a  machine  that  would  embody  this 
automatic  can-marking  feature.  In  the  hole  and  cap  days,  as  we 
stated  before,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  stock  of  embossed 
caps  for  the  several  varieties  and  grades  of  food  at  all  times. 
When  the  marking  attachment  became  a  part  of  the  closing  ma¬ 
chine,  this  was  found  unnecessary,  since  it  was  possible  to 
change  the  can  markings  quickly,  without  slowing  up  production 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Marker  type  is  made  in  two  forms,  the  first  being  known  as 
set-up  type,  and  the  second  as  block  type.  In  the  set-up  type, 
each  letter,  numeral  or  symbol  is  individual,  whereas  in  the 
block  type,  a  group  of  five  is  made  in  the  one  space.  Block  type 
could  not  be  satisfactory  ^or  your  purpose. 

Set-up  type  is  placed  in  a  single  line  or  a  double  line.  With 
the  single  line  style  of  marker,  it  is  possible  to  use  only  four 
pieces  of  type,  and  in  the  double  line  type  of  marker,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  eight  pieces  of  type.  Most  of  your  machines  are 
equipped  with  single  line  marker  holders. 

We  cannot  speak  with  authority  for  other  can  manufacturers, 
since  we  are  not  familiar  with  their  equipment,  but  to  any  of 
the  customers  of  our  company  who  desire  marker  holders  to  take 
care  of  more  than  four  pieces  of  type,  it  is  our  suggestion  that 
they  get  in  touch  with  us,  so  we  may  replace  the  single  line 
type  holders  with  double  line  type  holders  if  they  find  that  it  is 
necessary. 

We  realize  that  there  are  a  number  of  canners  present  who 
have  in  their  plants  closing  machines  of  a  type  not  equipped 
with  markers.  To  those  gentlemen,  we  recommend  the  use  of 
rubber  stamps  in  combination  with  special  holders  and  opaque 
ink.  Your  machinery  and  supply  houses  will  undoubtedly  be 
prepared  to  take  care  of  your  orders. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  using  an  ink  that 
v.'ill  stand  up  in  contact  with  water  and  under  high  tempera¬ 


tures  and  high  pressures.  This  is  known  as  opaque  ink.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  you  order  rubber  type  in  either  letters, 
symbols  or  numerals  of  a  size  not  greater  than  one-quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  type  should  be  of  the  style  known  as  “set-up”  or 
single  type,  and  the  holders  should  be  made  of  metal,  with  a 
spring  tension  for  I’etaining  the  type.  The  holder  should  be 
equipped  with  a  handle  so  that  the  operator  will  find  it  possible 
to  mark  cans  as  rapidly  as  they  are  sealed.  At  the  present 
time,  these  holders  are  not  ayailable,  but  we  haye  been  advised 
by  the  several  machinery  and  supply  houses  that  they  will  make 
arrangements  to  furnish  such  equipment  when  desired.  We  have 
with  us  samples  of  this  type  for  your  inspection. 

We  have,  as  you  will  notice,  a  chart  showing  a  number  of 
symbols,  letters  and  numerals  for  embossing  the  ends  or  covers 
of  your  cans.  This  chart  was  drawn  up  with  the  idea  of  sug¬ 
gesting  to  you  combinations  that  might  fit  your  code  require¬ 
ments.  W’e  have  two  lots  of  ends.  The  one  lot  shows  the  em¬ 
bossed  or  raised  code,  and  the  second  lot  shows  ends  marked  with 
special  opaque  ink. 

Those  of  you  haying  closing  machines  equipped  for  marking 
deyices  should  take  up  with  your  source  of  can  supply  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  being  furnished  with  marker  holders  and  with  type  of 
the  kind  that  will  make  up  your  code.  This  should  be  done  as 
early  as  is  convenient,  so  that  your  can  manufacturer  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  up  the  type  and  furnish  holders 
in  advance  of  the  canning  season.  This  is  also  true  of  canners 
not  having  machines  equipped  with  marHer  holders.  They  should 
eret  in  touch  with  their  local  machinery  and  supply  houses  who, 
we  feel  sure,  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  them  with  rubber 
stamps,  inking  pads  and  special  ink.  This  is  a  matter  that  is 
particularly  important,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  given  your 
attention. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have  quoted  the  following  prices: 


One  or  two  lette  r  rubber  stamps,  each . $  .35 

One  or  two  number  rubber  stamps,  each . 35 

One  quart  opeague  process  ink,  quart .  5.00 

One  pair  stamp  pads,  pair . 50 

The  next  speaker  on  the  subject  was 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  A  CODE  FOR  MARKING  CANS 

By  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger,  of  the  Metal  Package  Corporation. 

Mr.  Strasburger  distributed  cards  with  the  design  below  on 
them  and  explained  then  how  the  various  codes  could  be  con¬ 
structed  and  just  what  they  meant.  You  will  best  see  this  by 


SUGGESTED  CODES  FOR  CAN  MARKING 

For  Single  Commodity 

Packers  Lot  No. 

Identification  or  Day  of  Pack 

□  12 

Packers  Day  of  Lot 

Identification  Pack  No.  Year 

□  1  2  A  1 

For  Number  of  Commodities 

□  Symbol  of  Packer  (Your  Symbol) 

2  Commodity 

E  Quality 

35  Day  of  Pack 

1st  Year  □  2  E  35 

2nd  Year  2  □  E  35 

3rd  Year  2  E  Q  35 

For  Four  Commodities 

Packers  Day  of  Lot 

Identification  Pack  No.  Year 

1st  Commodity  □  12  A  1 

Day  of  Packers  Lot 

Pack  Identification  No.  Year 

2nd  Commodity  1  2  □  A  1 

Day  of  Lot  Packers 

Pack  No.  Identification  Year 

3rd  Commodity  1  2  A  □  1 

Day  of  Lot  Packers 

Pack  No.  Year  Identification 

4th  Commodity  1  2  A  1  □ 

Commodity 

1  No.  1  Sieve  Peas 

2  No.  2  Sieve  Peas 

3  No.  3  Sieve  Peas 

4  No.  4  Sieve  Peas 

5  Ungraded  Peas 

6  Stringless  Beans 

7  Spinach 

8  Corn 

9  Tomatoes 

Quality 

A  Fancy 

B  Extra  Standard 

C  Standard  1st  1000  Cs. 

D  **  2nd  1000  Cs. 

E  “  ard  1000  Cs. 

F  “  4th  1000  Cs. 

G  "  5th  1000  Cs. 

H  “  6th  1000  Cs. 

Z  Sub  Standard 

1  Compliments  of  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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We  build  complete  cook  room  equipment,  whether  vertical  retorts,  horizontal  retorts,  open  kettles, 
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reference  to  the  dia^am,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  a  very 
careful  record  must  be  kept  in  the  office  and  ri^dly  adhered  to, 
so  if  ever  any  goods  aie  returned  you  will  be  able  to  check  them 
with  the  record  with  absolute  certainty.  A  moment’s  thought 
on  this  will  show  the  reason. 

At  2.15  the  next  subject, 

IMPROVED  CANNING  PRACTICES  MADE  IMPERATIVE 
BY  THE  McNARY  MAPES  AMENDMENT 
By  Dr.  William  H.  Harrison,  of  the  Continental  Can  Company. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Amend¬ 
ment  is  to  eliminate  insofar  as  that  is  possible  such  packs 
of  canned  foods  as  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  average  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  contemplated  to  accomplish  this  by  labeling  sub¬ 
standard  products  that  the  consumer  may  be  warned  that  the 
quality  is  below  that  required  for  a  standard  grade. 

Acordingly  a  line  of  demarcation  between  substandard  and 
the  better  graues  has  been  drawn  officially.  This  line  is  in  the 
form  of  legal  definitions  of  quality  which  describe  the  minimum 
standard  for  acceptable  packs.  Packs  complying  with  these 
standards  may  be  marketed  without  restriction,  but  those  which 
do  not  comply  are  required  to  bear  the  sub-standard  legend. 

On  the  whole,  the  standards  which  have  been  issued  are  fairly 
liberal,  and  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  meeting  their 
requirements  if  the  raw  product  is  of  satisfactory  canning  qual¬ 
ity  and  approved  cannery  practices  are  observed  with  reason¬ 
able  care.  While  it  is  true  that  poor  canning  methods  readily 
produce  inferior  products  from  good  raw  materials,  the  reverse 
does  not  apply  and  very  little  can  be  done,  regardless  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  methods,  which  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  high 
quality  pack  from  a  poor  raw  material. 

Tomatoes — You  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  recently  promulgated  standard  for  canned  tomatoes.  Tins 
(Comprises  degree  of  fill  of  can,  flavor,  color,  care  of  peeling, 
coring  and  trimming  and  solidity  of  pack.  Of  these,  the  degree 
of  fill  is  the  only  one  which  is  entirely  under  factory  control,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  quality  of  the  raw  material.  The  others  are  each 
affected  more  or  less  profoundly  by  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes 
delivered  upon  the  dock.  Flavor  and  color  are  prime  considera¬ 
tions  and  the  controlling  factor  is  the  quality  of  the  raw  stock. 
Peeling,  coring  and  trimming  are  controllable  fa/ctory  opera¬ 
tions,  but  poor  tomatoes  makes  it  necessary  that  more  care  be 
given  and  more  work  be  done  in  order  to  prepare  the  material 
for  canning.  The  prime  consideration  in  solidity  of  the  finished 
pi'oduct  is  the  solidity  of  the  input.  High  solidity  in  inpnit  can¬ 
not  be  secured  from  overripe,  soft  and  other  types  of  cull  to¬ 
matoes. 

Buying  on  U.  S.  Grade  Price-Quality — It  has  been  pointed  out 
and  the  indication  is  supported  by  competent  data,  that  pur- 
<;hase  of  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  grades  not  only  permits 
of  better  control  over  finished  quality,  but  also  that  this  may 
be  done  at  a  lower  canning  cost. 

From  the  data  presented  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Gaylord,  and  covering 
his  work  in  Indiana  during  the  past  four  years,  we  learned: 

(a)  That  the  use  of  the  grade  basis  of  buying  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  cull  tomatoes  from  around  19  per 
cent  to  approximately  5  per  cent. 

(b)  That  the  cost  per  ton  of  usable  tomatoes  dropped  from 
$16.05  when  purchased  at  a  Oat  price  of  $13.00  per  ton  to  around 
$14.20  when  purchased  on  the  basis  of  $18.00  per  ton  for  U.  S. 
Is  and  $10.00  per  ton  for  U.  S.  2s.  This  is  a  reduction  of  ap¬ 
proximately  12  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and 

(c)  That  the  desirable  grower  rightly  receives  more  for  his 
good  tomatoes  and  that  the  undesirable  grower  rightly  receives 
less  for  his  poor  product. 

Gaylord  also  secured  some  interesting  data  of  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  nature  with  respect  to  yield  in  cans  per  ton.  He  found  that 
U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  produced  1,480  No.  2  cans,  of  which  87  per 
cent  graded  extra  standard. 

A  ton  of  U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  produced  802  cans,  of  which  55.1 
per  cent  were  extra  standards. 

A  ton  of  field  run  produced  butt  671  cans,  of  which  46.3  per 
pent  were  extra  standard. 

These  packing  results  may  be  transposed  into  cost  of  toma¬ 
toes  per  dozen  cans  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  1,  at  $18  per  ton,  equaled  14.59c  per  dozen. 

U.  S.  Grade  So.  2,  at  $10  per  ton,  equaled  14.96c  per  dozen. 
Field  run  at  $13  per  ton,  equaled  23.25c  per  dozen. 

While  it  is  possible  to  lessen  the  tomato  cost  per  dozen  from 
field  run  tomatoes  by  exercising  good  supervision  over  pur¬ 
chases,  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  of  buying  are  usually 
not  satisfactory,  and,  even  when  well  controlled,  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  comparison  with  the  system  of  purchase  on  grade.  A 
study  of  the  yields  obtained  by  a  Midwestern  canner  contracting 


on  a  flat  price  basis  in  a  non-competitive  territory,  and  with 
competent  field  men  working  with  the  growers,  shows  a  past 
three-year  average  packing  yield  of  1,003  No.  2  cans  per  ton. 
This  yield  is  13.7  per  cent  less  than  would  have  been  secured 
had  the  tomatoes  been  purchased  on  the  grade  basis.  At  the  flat 
price  of  $13  per  ton  which  was  paid  for  these  tomatoes,  it  cost 
this  packer  15.44c  per  dozen  for  the  raw  material,  which  figure 
is  approximately  one  cent  (Ic)  per  dozen  more  lhan  the  same 
quantity  of  usable  tomatoes  would  have  cost  on  the  basis  of  $18 
for  U.  S.  Is  and  $10  for  U.  S.  2s. 

Canning — Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  exhaust. 
Three  (3)  to  ten  (10)  minutes  exhaust,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  can,  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  good  merchantable 
pack  of  tomatoes.  Insufficient  exhaust  and  overfilling  are  the 
two  most  prevalent  causes  of  trouble  in  packs.  At  time  of  clo¬ 
sure  the  cans  should  be  well  filled,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cover  goes*  into  the  can  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  inch,  and  this  much  headspace  at  time  can  leaves  the 
exhaust  box  should  be  provided.  There  is  no  need  of  much  of 
the  prevalent  waste  in  tomatoes  at  the  closing  machine. 

We  frequently  hear  the  statement  that  tomatoes  are  easy 
to  process.  This  is  true  from  the  theoretical,  but  not  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  The  buyer  frequently  wants  tomatoes 
more  firm  than  they  can  be  obtained  with  a  process  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  To  meet  this  demand  the  processor  is  compelled  to 
use  a  somewhat  shortened  cook,  and  may  thereby  experience 
more  or  less  spoilage. 

Processing — The  required  process  for  any  lot  of  tomatoes  is 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  free  liquid  in  the  can  and  the 
degree  of  contamination  of  the  contents.  Contamination  should 
therefore  be  held  as  low  as  possible.  Fresh,  sound  stock,  well 
washed  and  quickly  handled  in  equipment  which  is  frequently 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  reduces  contamination  to  a  minimum. 
These  points  shodld  be  emphasized  and  the  factory,  practices 
be  worked  out  in  harmony  with  them. 

Two  types  of  processing  are  in  use  for  tomatoes:  the  air- 
cooling  method  and  the  water-cooling  method.  When  air  cool¬ 
ing  is  employed,  the  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  can  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise  for  several  minutes  after  the  can  is  removed  from 
the  process  bath,  whereas  in  water  cooling  there  is  very  little 
increase  in  the  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  can  after  the 
cooling  water  covers  it.  For  this  reason  the  can  must  be  cooked 
longer  when  water  cooling  is  employed. 

Heat  penetration  studies  show  that  for  2s,  2%s  and  3s,  which 
are  still  cooked  and  water  cooled,  10  minutes  must  be  added  to 
the  cook  used  for  air  cooling,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  ster¬ 
ilizing  value.  For  10s,  twenty  minutes  must  be  added. 

The  industry  would  be  materially  benefited  by  the  more  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  the  water  cooling  method.  It  requires  more 
water  and  some  more  equipment,  but  the  results  obtained  fully 
compensate  for  the  additional  cost.  It  produces  a  more  uniform 
pro^ct,  a  better  can  interior,  firmer  product  and  usually  better 
color.  Each  year  there  comes  to  our  attention  lots  of  tomatoes 
which  have  been  ruined  by  air  cooling.  Air  cooling  is  not  a 
sound  method,  as  cans  are  subjected  to  too  much  handling  while 
they  are  at  high  temperatures,  and  there  is  no  practical  way  in 
which  large  quantities  of  cans  may  be  cased  or  stacked  in  a 
manner  which  will  assure  prompt  and  even  cooling. 

With  proper  sanitation  in  factory  operations  the  cook  should 
be  sufficient  to  heat  the  coldest  portion  of  each  can  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  160  degrees  F.,  if  it  is  to  be  air  cooled,  or  to  190 
degrees  F.  if  w'ater  cooling  is  to  be  employed.  We  have  seen 
successful  packs  put  up  where  the  coldest  portion  of  the(  con¬ 
tents  was  not  this  hot.  We  have  also  seen  spoilage  due  to  in¬ 
adequate  processing,  when  such  lower  temperatures  were  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  double  seam  requirements  of  cans  for  tomatoes  air  cooled 
are  less  exacting  than  are  necessary  for  most  other  packs,  and 
as  a  result  too  many  tomato  canners  have  become  very  careless 
with  their  closure.  Water  cooling  necessitates  good  double  seams 
and  those  not  having  previous  experience  with  this  method  of 
cooling  should  be  assured  that  they  are  making  good  double 
seams  before  starting  to  use  it. 

Peas — There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  there  are  only 
two  days  during  which  a  field  of  peas  should  cut:  the  day  they 
are  ready  and  the  day  before.  This  applies  to  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Amendment  as  well  as  to  other  quality  considerations. 
There  are  no  known  factory  practices  which  will  compensate 
for  errors  in  judgment  or  the  inability  of  the  field  man  to  get 
the  peas  cut  at  the  proper  time.  Ample  viner  and  plant  capac¬ 
ity  and  an  efficient  organization  are  essentials  during  a  heavy 
run  of  peas,  if  quality  is  to  be  maintained.  The  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  quality  graders  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the 
flotation  method  for  separating  hard  and  heavy  peas.  These 
graders  have  their  place  and  value.  The  necessity  of  thoroughly 
rinsing  the  salt  liquor  from  the  brine-separated  peas  has  been 
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overlooked  in  some  installations,  and,  consequenty,  excessively 
salty  peas  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  pack.  This  condition 
is  best  met  by  adequate  rinsing,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  canning  liquor.  Cans,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  smaller  sieves,  should  be  frequently  cut  for 
flavor  test  where  brine  separation  is  being  used. 

The  quality  of  peas  cannot  be  improved  in  the  blancher,  but 
may  be  lowered  by  excessive  blanching.  Over-blanching  of 
hard  peas  should  be  avoided,  and  the  time  and  temperature  of 
the  process  increased  to  secure  such  softening  of  Alaskas  as 
can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  heat. 

Many  Tri-State  canners  are  inclined  to  under-process  peas 
and  might  profitably  increase  either  the  time  or  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cook  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  cans.  There  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  number- of  canners  throughout  the  country  now  employing 
the  245,  248,  and  even  the  250  degree  cooks.  These  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  have  a  pronounced  softening  effect  on  Alaska  peas, 
but  250  degrees  F.  may  produce  a  scorched  flavor  in  younger 
peas.  This  effect  is  less  pronounced  at  248  degrees. 

A  study  of  the  market  demand  for  canned  foods  shows  that 
the  extra  standard  gi’ades  command  the  widest  and  steadiest 
market.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  average  consumer  finds 
extra  standards  acceptable  from  both  quality  and  price  stand¬ 
points.  While  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendmennt  has  received 
our  attention  for  some  little  time,  it  would  be  a  decided  mistake 
were  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  not  so  much 
interested  in  canned  foods  which  will  pass  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  standards  and  sub-standards  as  she  is  in  canned  foods 
which  Avill  pass  the  dividing  linne  between  standards  and  extra 
standards.  The  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  and  the  present 
standards  issued  thereunder  should  be  but  a  step  in  a  program 
which  ultimately  will  so  improve  the  average  quality  that  the 
present  requirements  for  the  standard  grade  shall  be  considered 
far  too  liberal. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  was  assigned  the  topic 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPER  PROCESSING  AND  COOLING 

Mr.  Smith  brought  greetings  from  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  name  of  its  President,  Mr.  Harding,  and  its  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Gorrell. 

He  congratulated  the  Metal  Package  Corporation  on  securing 
the  services  of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  two  young  chemists,  whom 
he  characterized  as  rising  rapidly  in  their  profession.  He  like¬ 
wise  congratulated  Mr.  Silver  and  his  Committee  on  the  splendid 
work  done  at  the  hearing  on  Tomato  Standards  in  Washington. 

His  remarks  along  the  subject  of  his  address  unfortunately 
were  not  transcribed,  and  he  made  a  most  enlightening  address, 
allaying  the  unnecessary  fears  of  the  canners  regarding  the 
Mapes  Law,  and  straightening  them  out  in  a  great  many  other 
ways. 

For  instance,  he  said  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm  over  the 
necessity  of  filling  each  can  at  least  90  per  cent  of  its  possible 
volume.  He  said  that  is  a  minimum  and  that  it  would  be  almost 
a  crime  to  put  any  can  out  with  less  than  that,  and  that  cans 
generally  should  be  packed  with  a  higher  percentage.  “You  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  color  charts,  tenderness,  testing  machines 
and  such  contrivances,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  “You  know  when  the 
color  is  right  and  you  know  when  peas  are  tender.  And  your  ex¬ 
perience,  together  with  that  of  your  superintendent  and  one  or 
two  of  your  head  men,  will  bring  you  out  approximately  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.” 

In  the  packing  of  tomatoes  he  rather  roundly  scared  the  mis¬ 
take  of  air  cooling  after  processing,  saying  it  was  more  of  an 
excuse  than  an  effect.  But  he  pointed  out  that  many  mistakes 
were  then  made  in  the  process  and  reminded  them  that  a  suf¬ 
ficient  process  to  take  care  of  the  hardest  core  in  any  can  of 
the  batch  must  be  given,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  giving 
such  process  if  the  cans  are  properly  cooled  afterwards.  But  he 
instanced  cases  where  men  shut  off  the  steam  at  the  appointed 
time  and  then  allowed  the  goods  to  stand  in  the  retort  10  and  15 
minutes  longer,  before  removing  them  and  beginning  to  cool  and 
then  complaint  that  the  time  of  process  was  too  long.  Lack 
of  proper  process  in  tomatoes,  packed  in  Maryland  especially, 
I’esults  in  very  considerable  claims  for  flippers  if  the  goods  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  shipped  to  Texas  or  to  any  warmer  climate. 
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Cheaper  Tomato  Baskets 

Three  Baskets  -  Three  Prices 

We  are  now  making  the  three  following  types 

of  I  Baskets. 

1.  Our  famous  “Heinz”  hand  made,  heavy  hoop 
basket  with  6  cross  braces. 

2.  Machine  made,  heavy  top  hoop,  galvanized 
metal,  non-rust  hoop  at  bottom. 

3.  Machine  made  basket  with  flat  wood  veneer 
hoops. 

We  are  the  largest  basket  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

and  our  quality  is  nationally  known. 

IVrite  for  samples,  literature  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 
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He  put  the  canning  machinery  men  on  their  toes  in  asking 
how  many  of  them  had  studied  proper  water-cooling  systems, 
systems  which  will  ensure  water  fit  to  cool  and  not  merely  to 
continue  the  heat  of  the  cans  as  they  enter  it. 

He  warned  Sweet  Potato  packers  that  they  cannot  pack  and 
successfully  process  solid-pack  Sweet  Potatoes.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  heat  through  sufficiently  to  hold  them,  and  if 
they  succeed  in  giving  enough  heat,  potatoes  caramelize  and 
turn  out  too  dark. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Smith  will  put  his  splendid  series  of 
recommendations  to  the  industry  into  written  form,  because  we 
know  that  the  entire  industry,  in  every  section  of  this  country, 
would  welcome  just  such  a  free  discussion  as  he  made  on  this 
occasion. 

A  question  was  asked  from  the  floor,  whether  a  low  exhaust 
or  long  time  is  better  than  a  high  temperature  exhaust  and  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Smith  answered  that  the  exhaust  was,  after  all, 
a  part  of  the  process,  and  he  warned  of  the  necessity  of  having 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  expell  the  air  before  sealing,  and 
he,  therefore,  favored  the  high  temperature  exhaust.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  fruit  they  used  the  low  temperature  because  of 
the  amount  of  air  to  be  extracted. 

In  answering  another  question,  he  stated  that  heating  in  vhe 
filled  can  does  not  affect  the  vitamins;  that  they  are  affected 
only  when  cooked  in  the  open  air. 

He  was  asked  what  causes  cloudy  liquor  in  peas,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  that  some  say  lack  of  proper  cooling.  But  he  asked  if 
anyone  had  ever  seen  a  really  clear  liquor  in  peas  when  properly 
examined.  He  said  samples  will  be  brought  in  from  the  ware¬ 
house  the  night  before,  handled  as  carefully  as  eggs,  then 
opened  the  next  morning  with  equal  care,  with  the  exclamation 
“What  beautiful,  clear  liquor!”  But  examine  the  cans  proper¬ 
ly — that  is,  empty  out  the  contents  into  another  can,  and  then 
pour  back  as  carefully  as  possible,  as  if  judging  for  ratio  of 
liquor  contents  under  the  Mapes  Law.  Then  examine  the  liquor, 
and  he  warned  that  any  man  doing  this  would  feel  as  he  does, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  clear  liquor  in  a  can  of  peas. 

President  Summers  thanked  the  previous  speakers  for  their 
splendid  addresses  and  helpful  information,  and  as  President 
Dulany  had  arrived,  having  been  detained  at  home  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  through  a  death  in  the  family,  the  meeting  was  turned  over 
to  him. 

Before  relinquishing  the  gavel.  President  Summers  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  splendid  work  which  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing,  and  said  plainly  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  any  canner  failed  to  be  a  member.  That,  in  his  experience, 
the  service  they  rendered  far  outweighed  the  amount  of  dues, 
and  he  urged  a  very  general  enlisting  as  members  with  the 
N.  C.  A. 

President  Dulany  expressed  gratification  at  the  very  large  and 
attentive  audience  present  and  made  his  regrets  for  his  pre¬ 
vious  absence. 

He  then  introduced  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook  to  take  the 
place  of  W.  Earle  Withgott,  who  was  forced  to  be  absent,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  questions 

The  Need  of  Better  Statistical  Information  and  Our  Plans  for 
Procuring  ,same, 
and’ 

The  Value  of  Market  Reports  and  How  to  Co-operate  in  Them. 

Secretary  Shook  started  by  saying  that  statistics  are  that  part 
of  a  man’s  business  which  many  think  does  not  belong  to  others, 
but  he  showed  very  clearly  that  it  does,  because  no  man  can 
expect  to  be  in  business  for  himself  alone  and  with  no  depen¬ 
dence  or  relation  to  other  men  in  the  same  line.  He  submitted 
the  following  statistics  as  covering  Tomatoes  and  String  Beans: 

Easton,  Md.,  May  15th,  1931. 

SPOT  HOLDINGS  TOMATOES— TRI-STATE  PACKERS. 
One  hundred  ninety-six  Tri-State  canners  reported  their  spot 
holdings  of  canned  tomatoes  March  1st,  1931,  and  May  1st,  1931, 
as  follows,  in  cases: 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  214  No.  3  No.  10  Totals 
March  1....113,416  854,283  9,300  326,151  212,084  1,515,184 

May  1 .  81,082  465,684  6,085  144,587  127,986  825,424 

Distribution  during  March  and  April,  689,760  cases.  If  that 
rate  of  distribution  is  continued,  the  above  196  canners  would 
be  entirelv  out  of  tomatoes  by  July  10th. 

Note:  Please  bear  in  mind  that  ths  report  does  not  cover  the 
entire  spot  holdings  of  Tri-State  canners,  but  it  does  show  the 
shipments  made  by  196  of  the  canners  during  March  and  April. 
Pennsylvania  canners  reported  the  following  stocks  of  toma¬ 


toes  on  May  1st: 

No.  1 .  425  cases 

No.  2 .  30,164  cases 

No.  3 . 10,049  cases 

No.  10 . .’. .  1,440  cases 


Which  is  estimated  by  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Can¬ 
ners  Association  as  being  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  1930  pack. 

SPOT  HOLDINGS  STRING  BEANS  (Green  and  Wax), 

May  1,  1931. 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  21^  No.  3  No.  10 

Cut .  949  93,125  1.653  571  25,352 

Whole  .  232  2,242  .  24  20 

Total  stocks,  124,168  cases. 

Pennsylvania  canners  reported  57,378  cases  No.  2’s,  825  cases 
No.  2V4  or  3’s  and  6,794  cases  of  No.  lO’s  green  stringless,  and 
4,948  cases  of  wax  beans  on  hand  May  1st. 

F.  M.  SHOOK,  Field  Secretary. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  these  196,  that  is  provided  the  196 
reporting  in  each  instance  represent  a  true  cross-section  of  the 
entire  number  of  canners  in  this  locality  and  he  believed  they 
did,  this  section  of  the  country  would  be*  entirely  bare  of  spot 
tomatoes  by  July  10th. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  statistical  and  marketing  condi¬ 
tions,  the  tnree  associations  meeting  Tuesday  decided  upon  an 
advisory  board,  two  from  Maryland,  one  from  Delaware,  one 
from  New  Jersey,  one  from  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  to  in¬ 
vite  the  representatives  of  the  bankers  and  a  representative  of 
the  machinery  and  supply  men  and  also  the  brokers,  this 
advisory  board  to  have  the  management  of  the  statistical  and 
marketing  features  and  to  meet  once  a  month,  and  will  say  when 
reports  are  to  be  made  public. 

The  next  subject  and  speaker  on  the  program  was 

OFFICIAL  GRADING  OF  CANNED  FOODS  AT 
SHIPPING  POINT 

By  Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  U.  S.  Depaitment  of  Agriculture, 
W  ashington. 

Mr.  Sherman  explained  that  a  new  division  had  been  set  up 
in  the  Bureau  ot  L.rop  Estimates,  entitled  the  Fruit  and  Veg¬ 
etable  Division,  and  that  after  July  1st  Mr.  Paul  Williams,  long 
associated  with  Mr.  Yohe  in  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Act,  and 
himself  would  be  in  charge.  The  appropriation  is  not  available 
until  July  1st,  and  he  warned  the  canners  that  it  amounted  to 
oniy  $30,000;  that  unless  they  were  most  successful  in  their 
ett'orts  in  grading  canned  foods  and  were  able  to  show  that  the 
bureau  was  self-supporting  through  the  fees  charged  for  cer¬ 
tificates,  etc.,  his  hearers  might  realize  that,  under  the  present 
drive  for  economy  at  Wahington  there  would  be  difficulty  if  not 
stopped.  They  cannot  spend  a  cent  until  July  1st,  and  yet  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  extensive  preparations  and  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  to  begin  at  that  time,  including  the  appointment  of 
special  inspectors  for  that  purpose.  They  have  thought  that 
possibly  by  concentrating  a  few  men  at  a  given  point  and  having 
the  goods  sent  in  for  examination  they  could  save  expense  and 
do  more  work  and  yet  serve  the  same  purpose.  Just  how  the 
manners  would  protect  themselves — that  is,  be  able  to  give  abso¬ 
lute  assurance  that  the  block  of  goods  under  inspection  was 
honestly  and  truthfully  represented  by  samples  submitted,  Mr. 
Sherman  showed,  was  the  job  of  the  canners.  He  said  distinctly 
and  repeated  it  that  the  first  time  they  ever  attempted  to  be 
imposed  upon  would  be  the  last  time  that  r^acker  had  the  in¬ 
spection  service  at  his  disposal.  He  warned  them  that  the 
inspection  is  for  good  business,  not  tricky  business,  and  the 
Government  had  to  protect  its  good  name,  and  would  have  no 
dealings  with  uncertain  parties.  He  warned  the  canners  that 
they  should  code  properly,  and  then  upon  submission  of  samples 
acquaint  his  buieau  fully  with  the  code  reading. 

So  far  nothing  definite  has  been  done  towards  setting  up  this 
new  service.  It  may  be  that  they  will  feel  obliged  to  set  up  one 
office  in  Chicago,  another  in  Washington  and  one  in  Philadelphia 
or  New  York,  to  take  care  of  the  country  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  later  on  further  arrangements  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  intention  is  to  render  one  original  and  two  carbon  copies 
of  the  report  or  inspection,  with  extra  copies  of  the  report,  at 
$1.00  each.  He  repeated  that  nothing  now  said  on  the  matter 
can  be  considered  definite,  as  nothing  definite  can  be  said  until 
after  July  1st. 

Asked  if  the  raw  stock  inspectors  working  at  the  canneries 
could  not  be  used  to  inspect  the  finished  goods,  he  said  “No.” 

But  he  clearly  intimated  that  once  the  system  is  readv  for 
operation  the  canners  may  expect  that  their  customers  will  de¬ 
mand  certificates  of  inspection  and  the  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  canners  will  reduce  the  cost  for  them  in  this  in¬ 
spection  and  make  the  whole  thing  move  smoothly. 

With  this  the  Convention  adjourned,  after  President  Dulany 
had  again  extended  his  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  speakers  and 
had  complimented  Secretary  Shook  on  the  excellence  of  the 
forms  prepared  and  submitted. 
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HANSEN 
HIGH  SPEED 
PEA  and  BEAN  FILLERS 


Continuous  operation  at  high 
speed  means  short  life  unless  your 
Filler  is  built  to  meet  this  latest  de¬ 
mand.  Hansen  Fillers  are  built  to 
meet  it.  They  are  so  well  balanced 
that  a  quick  tu8  on  the  handwheel 
will  cause  them  to  spin  several  revo¬ 
lutions.  Their  well  fitted  bearings 
with  Monel  Metal  shafts  properly  lub¬ 
ricated  offer  no  resistance  which 
means  "no  wear."  Super-design,  su¬ 
perior  material  and  workmanship 
make  Hansen  Fillers  "long  lived” 
high-speed  Fillers. 

But,  speed  isn’t  all.  The  New  Han¬ 
sen  handles  the  tenderest  sweet  Pea 
amazingly  well.  Its  unique  hopper 
takes  care  of  that.  One  hopper  side  is 
active  and  the  other  stationary  pre¬ 
venting  peas  from  "bridging"  and  in¬ 
suring  uniformly  filled  cans. 

It  has  separate  adjustments  too  for 


regulating  the  quantity  of  peas  and 
brine.  Both  are  conveniently  located 
within  the  operator’s  reach. 

A  large  discharge  disc,  no  funnel 
rubbers  and  friction  clutch  are  also 
features  of  this  new  "high-speed” 
Hansen  Filler. 

Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  are 
ideal  for  handling  peas,  pork  and 
beans,  baked  beans,  kidney  beans, 
lima  beans,  hominy,  whole  grain  corn 
and  many  other  products.  The  Filler 
for  minimum  sized  cans  is  adaptable 
for  handling  all  sizes  from  number 
fifty-fives  to  number  threes  inclusive. 
Another  Filler  is  built  especially  for 
number  ten  can. 

Before  purchasing  filling  machines 
for  next  season  you  should  learn  all 
about  this  new  Hansen.  Write  for 
our  general  catalog. 


MACHINERY 


96  HAMILTON  STREET.  CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 


Handcn  Sanitary  Conyayar  Baat 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Faur  Rail  Beet  Tapper 
Hansen  SaniUry  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Cam  Caaker  Filler 
Hansen  Pen  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  VegataUa  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


Hansen  Whale  Grain  Cam  Cutter 
Hansen  Autaasatic  TasMto  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Can  Came  Filler 
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Better  Profits 


OU’VE  got  to  tell  ’em  and  tell  ’em  and  tell  ’em” 
in  order  to  sell  them ! 

Canners  have  been  told  time  and  again,  in  in¬ 
numerable  ways,  that  only  the  best  must  be  sold  in  the 
can.  They  have  been  urged  in  every  possible  way  to 
improve  the  quality  in  the  can.  Probably  the  best  ex¬ 
cuse  any  offer  at  present  to  the  packing  of  ordinary 
or  mediocre  quality  is  that  they  have  a  weak  selling 
organization  or  none  except  brokers;  that  they  must 
pack  goods  cheaply  in  order  to  price  them  attractively 
enough  to  insure  prompt  movement. 

In  the  next  word  they  utter  they  will  bewail  the  fact 
they  have  no  established  demand. 

This  year  6  per  cent  of  the  com  canners  will  pack 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  probable  consumption  of 
canned  corn. 

Their  position  is  based  on  better  than  average  qual¬ 
ity  plussed  by  good  selling. 

Let’s  forget  the  Mapes  Law  standards  announced 
and  in  the  making.  Let’s  forget  the  possibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  our  goods  graded  by  the  Government  this  fall. 

Read  what  a  bright  chain  store  operator  says  about 
canned  foods,  as  reported  by  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  head 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution. 

“Corn  is  selling  well  now  that  spring  is  here,  but  we 
can’t  sell  cheap  corn.” 

“String  beans  are  selling  slowly.  I  think  they  are 
fine,  but  many  customers  tell  me  that  they  are  off 
string  beans  because  they  bought  so  many  which  later 
proved  unfit  to  eat.” 

“I  don’t  think  canned  spinach  has  lost  in  sale  to  the 
fresh  spinach  as  much  as  some  people  imagine.  Most 
women  don’t  like  to  spend  their  time  fussing  with 
spinach.” 

“If  they  are  off  spinach  in  cans,  it  is  because  they 
bought  a  can  so  much  off-color  they  were  afraid  of  it.” 
That  is  the  greatest  trouble  with  canned  foods — most 
women  have  an  underlying  fear  of  them.” 

“Most  women  specify  a  brand  when  they  see  one 
they  recognize.  They  are  afraid  of  labels  they  do  not 
know,  and  especially  labels  which  look  cheap.” 

The  clerk  I  have  quoted  is  closer  to  the  housewives 
in  his  community  than  you  as  a  canner  can  ever  hope 
to  be.  He  is  the  last  man  in  his  store  to  handle  your 
can  of  corn,  peas  or  tomatoes  before  turning  it  over  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  His  opinions  are  valuable  if 
acted  upon. 

In  another  trade  paper  we  read  that  a  Louisiana 
wholesale  grocer  has  few  canned  foods  in  stock  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  moving  in  comparison  to  the  fresh 
\  e^retables  he  has  commenced  to  sell. 

By  the  wav,  his  experience  can  not  be  borne  out  bv 
analysis  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  changing  habits  of  large  numbers  of  penol-' 
demand  fresh  vegetables  while  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  demand  for  good  canned  foods. 

We  may  as  well  admit  the  average  broker  and  canned 
foods  buyers  in  the  South  will  argue  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  you  fancy  canned  foods  will  not  sell  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory. 

If  our  Louisiana  wholesale  friend  is  of  this  opinion 
too,  it  is  not  surprising  his  fresh  vegetables  are  moving 
faster  than  his  canned  foods. 

Cheap  foods  in  cans  will  never  sell  as  well  as  fresh 
vegetables.  Canned  foods  will  not  sell  as  well  as  they 


should  until  each  and  every  can  packed  and  sold  is  an 
advertisement  of  the  goodness  and  flavor  of  the  canned 
article. 

Given  an  average  crop  each  year,  over  half  of  the 
canned  corn  packed  will  be  put  up  in  standard  and  ex¬ 
tra  standard  grades.  And  canned  corn  has  not  in¬ 
creased  in  consumption  as  have  tomatoes  and  string 
beans,  as  well  as  peas 

Production  of  canned  string  beans  since  1926  has 
nearly  tripled.  Canners  have  been  looking  for  a  ten 
million  case  pack  of  string  beans  any  year. 

Packer  after  packer  has  rushed  into  production  on 
cheap  beans  without  being  able  tb  grow  and  pack  the 
better  grade  of  bean  on  which  the  popularity  of  this 
canned  vegetable  was  based. 

These  cheap  canned  green  beans  have  been  forced 
into  consumption  at  prices  apparently  so  low  as  to 
greatly  stimulate  consumption.  On  the  contrary,  low 
prices  on  poor  quality  have  discouraged  one  housewife 
after  another  with  the  possibility  of  buying  the  better 
grade  of  canned  string  beans  to  which  she  was  accus¬ 
tomed  earlier. 

Remember  what  the  clerk  said  about  canned  spinach. 

“Probably  some  housewife  bought  a  can  so  off-color 
she  was  afraid  of  it!” 

Did  the  canner  think  out  this  possibility  when  offer¬ 
ing  his  off-color  pack  at  reduced  prices?  You  bet  he 
did  not.  He  thought  only  of  reducing  his  losses  on  a 
pack  for  the  quality  of  which  he,  and  he  alone,  was  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Think  of  how  the  clerk’s  statement  regarding  labels 
ties  up  with  the  canners’  oft-repeated  wish:  “Oh,  if!  I 
only  had  a  demand  for  canned  foods  under  my  label.” 

And  in  the  clerk’s  statement  you  will  learn  just  why 
so  few  small  canners  enjoy  consumer  demand  to  any 
degree  even  in  their  home  markets. 

Housewives  are  afraid  of  any  label  they  do  not  know 
and  especially  labels  that  look  cheap. 

How  many  small  canners  are  using  attractive  labels  ? 

I  have  given  here  up-to-date  slants  on  the  age-old 
question  of  quality  and  appearance  of  canned  foods. 

Let’s  adopt  for  a  canning  program  this  year  one  of 
“dress  up,  clean  up  and  improving  our  product  and 
packages.” 

Pack  your  goods  of  such  quality  they  will  never  fall 
below  the  requirements  of  this  law  for  goods  of  stand¬ 
ard  grade.  Label  them  so  attractively  the  buyer  will 
be  attracted  to  them.  Be  proud  of  your  pack,  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  will  be  proud  of  you.  Be  safe,  pack  safe 
foods  in  cans  and  keep  out  of  the  morass  of  near  stand- 
and  goods,  that  will  be  offered  this  fall  at  prices  way 
below  cost  to  produce,  in  an  attempt  to  move  them  be¬ 
fore  the  Mapes  Law  standards  become  operative. 

It  will  pay  you  well  this  fall  to  have  accepted  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  this  year  for  the  quality  of  your 
pack. 

On  my  desk  is  a  letter  from  a  canner;  His  letter¬ 
head  says :  “Specializing  in  fancy — fancy — fancy,  etc.” 
Everything  fancy.  Not  even  10  per  cent  on  his  con¬ 
siderable  pack  is  of  even  as  low  a  grade  as  extra  stand¬ 
ard.  And  the  canning  industry  would  not  be  facing 
the  specter  of  overproduction  before  us  if  every  canner 
held  to  the  rigid  standards  of  quality  maintained  bv 
the  canner  I  mention.  He  is  rightly  proud  of  his  pack. 

Be  proud  of  yours! 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— Save  50%  to  75%  on  slightly  used  Steel 
Split  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Shafting  and  other  Trans¬ 
mission  Material.  This  equipment  is  like  new  and 
can  be  furnished  in  almost  any  size  desired. 

H.  M.  Cross  &  Sons,  282  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Steam  Gauges,  Grease  and  Oil  Cups,  Con¬ 
veyors,  Air  Compressor  and  Tank,  IJ  bu.  Baskets, 
Generator,  20  HP  Motor,  Pumps,  Shafting,  Pulleys, 
Hangers,  Chain,  Sprockets,  Beveled  Gears,  Coup¬ 
lings,  Floor  Trucks,  Safes  and  Desks.  Write  for 
list. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Chisholm  Scott  Bean  Snipper  in  A1 
condition.  Write  for  particulars. 

Hess  Stone  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Miscellaneous  lot  of  Can  Labelers,  Box 
Nailers,  Elgin  Syrup  Fillers,  Bottle  Washers,  Pumps 
of  various  kinds.  Choppers,  Peelers,  Mixers,  Convey¬ 
ors,  Candy  Cooling  Slabs,  Candy  Kettles,  Can  Seam- 
er,  etc. 

Address  Box  A-1819  care  of  The  CanningTrade. 

FOR  SALE — 3  500  gal.  round  wood  tanks  54”  dia.  x  44”, 
fair  condition,  $15.00  each. 

1  500  gal.  round  wood  tank  54”  dia.  x  44”  copper 
lined,  $20.00. 

1  3i”  X  2J”  X  4  Worthington  Duplex  Steam  Pump, 
$25.00. 

1  Atlas  horizontal  slide  valve  engine,  7i”  bore,  14” 
stroke,  44”  x  13”  flywheel,  about  35  h.  p.,  SIOO.OO. 

1  Never  used  1929  model  John  Bean  six  row  power 
sprayer,  S400.00. 

Above  prices  for  quick  sale,  write  or  wire. 

Chas.  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  one 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitter;  also  other 
small  canning  equipment  and  a  practically  new  com¬ 
plete  125  H.  P.  Boiler  outfit.  Send  for  list. 

,  Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Berlin  Chapman  Sewer  Separator 
with  Blancher  discharge,  $100. 00. 

Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED — Horizontal  Retorts.  State  condition  and 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1811  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

MACHINERY  WANTED —High  speed  Sanitary  Can 
End  Dryer,  for  use  with  manufactured  gas,  in  good 
working  condition.  Send  details  and  price  to: 
National  Can  Co.,  Uphams  Corner  Station, 

Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— At  Auburndale,  Florida  in  heart  of  fruit 
section,  fully  equipped  Grapefruit  Canning  Factory, 
located  on  both  Seaboard  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
railroads.  Factory  capacity  1000  to  1500  cases  daily. 
Abundant  labor.  Will  be  sold  at  great  sacrifice. 
Apply  Edmund  Rushmore,  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York 
or  R.  R.  Seckinger,  Auburndale,  Fla. 

For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— 100  acres  vegetable  Plants.  Fine  stocky 
outdoor  grown  Cabbage  Plants.  Varieties:  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Wake¬ 
fields  and  Enkhuizen  Glory.  Price  $1.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Shipping  capacity  i  million  daily.  Well  pack¬ 
ed,  shipped  safely  anywhere.  Plenty  fine  Tomato 
Plants  from  State  Certified  Seeds  now  ready.  Also 
Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Phone  or  wire  us 
for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms. 

Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Ten  million  certified  Tomato  Plants;  Mar- 
globe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and  Stone,  $1.25  per 
1000.  Ready  May  15th.  Five  million  hardy  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants;  same  price  as  Tomato  Plants.  Now 
ready.  Rush  your  orders;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va.  Phone  412 

FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Tomato  Plants  now  ready. 
From  selected  Marglobe  Seed.  Certified  under  Law 
of  Virginia  by  Joseph  Hart  &  Son,  Seedsmen,  Norfolk. 
Government  inspected.  Two  dollars  per  thousand; 
special  price  in  lots  of  fifty  thousand. 

J.  K.  Mayfield,  Denmark,  S.  C. 
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For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri- State  Radebaugh, 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 1000  lbs.  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bean  Seed,  1930  crop,  grown  by  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  14/  lb.  f.o.b.  New  Freedoni,  Pa., 
sacks  extra.  We  may  also  have  small  quantities  of 
Giant  Stringless  and  New  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bean 
Seed  grown  by  Associated,  for  sale. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 100  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Seed  Corn.  About  10  bu.  of  Stowells,  10 
bu.  Narrow  Grain,  10  bu.  Country  Gentleman.  All 
grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Charles  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  1930  stock  Henderson  Bush 
Lima  Beans  grown  by  Robert  Buist  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 


The  McNary-Mapes 
Substandard  Law 

provides  that  all  canned 
foods,  falling  below  the 
Standard  line  must  be 
labeled  as  such. 

The  Law  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  legend  appears  in 

The  1931  Almanac 
Use 

Your  Almanac 


i 

I 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  canning  man  with  20  years  experience  in  canning  mostly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables;  also  machinist  and  builder.  Can  build 
mostly  Jany  kind  of  plant,  completely  fit  it  out  and  handle  all 
parts  of  the  business.  Open  for  any  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1805  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant. 
Several  years  experience  packing  quality  goods.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1808  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Young,  active,  experienced  factory  manager  for 
packing  plant  with  experience  in  packing  Pork  &  Beans,  Soup, 
Tomatoes,  Peas,  Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Squash  Aid  other  items. 
Good  position  to  the  right  man.  Answer  with  reference  and 
salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-1813  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  Traveling  Salesman  to  call  on  the 
jobbing  trade  with  an  assorted  line  of  canned  foods. 

Address  Box  B-1814  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -A  man  who  has  had  experience  in  cooking  No.  10 
tins.  Must  be  acquainted  with  air  operating  controllers. 

Address  Box  B-1818  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Factory  Superintendent  familiar  with  the  packing  of 
Pork  and  Beans,  Catsup,  Puree  and  Soups.  Address,  stating 
age,  experience,  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box-B-1816  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Chef  familiar  with  manufacturing  Catsup,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  stating  age,  experience  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1817  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


8-Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential,  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible*  and 
easily  made. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  Label  has  been  called  **a 
silent  salesman,”  A  Gamse 
Label  talks. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L,itho gopher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING  , 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


SHOULD  BE 

in  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md, 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  g^iven  represent  the  lowest  figpire  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomae  J.  Meehan  A  Co..  'Howard  £.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

Now  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correepondent.  fin  colnmn  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (CaUfemla) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2%.. . . 

Peeled,  No.  2^.......«.....-.....~.~..._. 

LarKO,  No.  2% . . . 

Peeled,  Not  2%..... . . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . - . — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2%~-...~...~~> 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2% . - . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq... 

Sinall,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  Bq~-..~.... 

Small,  No  lBq...„».._ . . . 

BAKBD  BEANSt 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 

10  oz . 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

........ 

4.00 

T26 

8.26 

zz 

8.1i 

'sliio 

2.80 

sZs 

8.00 

2.95 

2.90 

.46 

.60 

.62 '/a . 

1.26  1.60 


BKANSi 

StrinRless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 
Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  lO......^ — 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2....».....-.., 

Standard,  Na  10 . - . — . 


.75 

3.50 


1.00  „.. 

6.00  .... 


LIMA  BEANS±  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Green  and  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  22,  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10 


1.90 

10.26 

1.60 

8.60 

1.06 

7.00 

1.00 

6.26 


1.86 


Soaked.  No.  2 . 

.90 

BEETS! 

...  1.40 

B.IK'  Nn  2 .  . . 

16.20'  No.  8 . . . . 

....  1.26 

Cut,  *No.  2 . 

. 80 

Tilt  Nn  10 . 

....  3.00 

Whole,  No  10  . 

«.  4.00 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 

3.90 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2....«.« . 

. 76 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

....  3.60 

Standard  Diced,  Na  2 . 

. 76 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

....  3.50 

1.86 


1.20 


1.05 

6.00 


CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

ShoepoR,  I'ancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

HOMlNYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . «... 


1.25 

1.05 

.95 


1.00 

.90 

.90 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEASt 

Petit  Pois,  Is  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s_.«. 
No.  3  Fancy  Sweets.  28.... 
No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.«««. 
Na  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s«««. 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  5,  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

Na  4  Early  June,  Is.. 
PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  Na  2^ _ _ _ 

Nol  10'"".'.™™Z.’.7."!.'!Z!Z 


.90 

1.20 

3.00 

3.75 

.85 

4.26 

1.16 

1.26 

6.00 

6.26 

1.25 

1.45 

1.66 

. 

1.66 

1.80 

1.30 

_ 

1.20 

_ 

1.06 

1.00 

.95 

.96 

.80 

.80 

5.00 

5.50 

4.60 

6.00 

.86 

.90 

.86 

2.T0 

2.66 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2......«..........«......««««««  ......~  .66 

No.  2\n  . 65  .75 

No.  3  . 70  .90 

No.  10  .  2.3.5  2.73 

SPINACH! 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  214  .  1.05  1.25 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  4.15 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 


SWEET  POTATOESt 
Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.. 

No.  2*/j  . 


TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

I'\  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 


Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.90  t3.00 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock., 


Standard.  No.  1  TrimminKS.. 


1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

.90 

1.07  V- 

tl.l5 

1.15 

tl.20 

4.00 

t3.75 

.60 

.45 

.80 

#••• 

.75 

1.25 

1.10 

3.50 

.40 

.40 

.65 

t.65 

.65 

1 .05 

.95 

.97 

3.10 

2.90 

t3.00 

ry) 

.86 

.36 

2.25 

2.25 

.32'/. . 

2.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

St.andard,  No.  2VL> . 

Choice,  No.  2'^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2Mi . - . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved..............««... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  ................... 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  Na  2  . . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2....««..., 

Ked  Pit.ed.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2'4 . 

Choice,  No.  2\'> . . 

Fancy,  No.  2t'.> . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


3.30 

1.26 

4.60 


1.80 

2.25 


3.76 


1.50 

1.60 


1.36  . 

6.50  7.00 


1.40 

1.76 


8.25 

3.10 

3.40 


1.86 

6.50 


2.95 

3.00 

3.50 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

.70 

1.S5 

1.25 

4.10 

.87- 

No.  5  Juice . . 

4.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

1.10 

1.50 

Fancy  No.  2'- . 

1.55 

1.9'' 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2V4.«. 

2.40 

1.76 

2.86 

3.50 

2.10 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2','.,  Y.  C.. 
Choice,  No.  2V4.  Y.  C . * . 

1.55 

1.76 

1.55 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. . 

2.10 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1. . . 

1.36 

1.30 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . . 

4,75 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2'-> . 

2.on 

1.75 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2'/> . 

1.80 

1.50 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

1.80 

1.69 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

1.4<' 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2....™..... 

2.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra.  No.  10 . 

7.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.« . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10., 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Sirrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  _ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . .  3.60  3.06 

No.  10s  .  12.00  10.50 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz. 
IT  oz. 
19  cz.  . 


.75  1.16 

1.10  1.50 

1.25  . 


I.OBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

'j-ih.  cases,  4  doz . 

t,i-lb.cases,  4  doz . 


3.00 

1.85 


OYSTERS* 

S.andards,  4  oz.. 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

1 0  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMONS 


Red  Ala.ska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  ^.... - - - - 

PinK,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Sockeyc  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  14 . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


1.00  . 

1.10  -iT.20 

2.00  . 

2.20  12.40 

2.26  _ 


3.40  3.15 

2.00  2.25 


1.07 1,2  1.10 
3.40  4.75 

.  2.25 

1.00  .98>4 


SHRIMP§ 


Dry,  No.  1  . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large.. 


1.40 

1.60 


SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  Keyless  . 

•(  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys . 

Oil,  Tomato,  Carton....« . 

L  >j  .,  c  ir  -on . 

'i  Mustard.  Keyless . 

1*4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Caiifo.n.a,  Oval,  No.  1 . 


1.671,2 


t3.35 

t4.30 


.  4.55 

.  t3.55 

.  t3.15 

1.6714  3.15 


Standard,  Na  10« 


TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  .  8.50 

White,  is  .  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  ....................................  ««....  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is  _ «... _ „««....«:.«««« _ _  «.«.«  12.50 

Striped,  l.4s  .  6.66  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  10.75  11.50 

Yellow.  V28  .  7.80  .-..r,  . 

Yellow,  is  .  14.60  12.60 
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Food  Packaging  •Sanitary  Can  Service 

And  back  of  each:  Reliablei  understanding  service 

•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever  ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help 
at  your  call  to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 

•  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

The  most  modern  type  —  geared  for  high  speed  output. 

•  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ADVICE 

Foodstuffs  packaging  and  preserving,  according  to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  service  and 
money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 

CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 


■ 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BiLTIMORE  PtaNT  -8II  S.  WOLFE  ST. 

Plants  ►  Newark  City  •  Brooklyn  •  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MAY  25,  im 


Market  Unchanged  and  With  No  Life — Disappearing 
Spot  Stocks  Cause  Buyers  No  Worry — ^No  Price  Will 
Awaken  a  Desire  to  Buy — Splendid  Quality  of  New 
Spinach — Fine  Weather  for  Peas,  Now  Ready — 
Some  Fine  Asparagus — Need  to  Curb  the  Price 
Gaugers — The  Oyster  Pack  and  Market. 

The  market — it  is  as  monotonous  for  us  to 
have  to  report  no  change  in  marketing  conditions, 
as  it  is  for  you  to  have  to  read  it  week  after  week, 
but  there  is  no  change;  the  buyers  are  taking  small 
lots  of  goods  in  a  steady  manner,  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  months,  and  the  retailers  are  putting  them 
out  in  a  quite  satisfactory  manner,  the  people  appar¬ 
ently  appreciating  the  fine  qualities  possible  at  the  low 
prices.  But  there  is  no  life  or  snap  to  the  market.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  jokes  at  the  big  convention  here  on 
Monday  seemed  to  pretend  to  have  made  a  sale,  and 
then  all  canners  gave  the  speaker  the  laugh.  A  sale 
seemed  to  be  a  joke. 

In  the  report  of  the  Convention  you  are  given  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  holdings  as  of  May  1st,  and  they  are  won¬ 
derfully  complete  and  correct.  There  seems  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  items  will  not  last 
until  new  goods  can  be  produced.  The  buyers  know 
this ;  realize  that  it  is  too  true  with  many  items,  toma¬ 
toes  for  instance,  and  that  even  peas  are  much  lower 
in  supply  than  they  had  thought.  Formerly  such  a 
condition  would  cause  a  feeling  of  fear  and  a  desire  for 
a  share  of  what  is  left  before  it  is  all  gone.  Not  so  to¬ 
day.  When  told  that,  the  buyer  answers  with  a  jaun¬ 
diced  eye,  “What  of  it?” 

The  Ozark  region — just  to  drift  the  consideration  to 
another  region  and  get  away  from  the  local — carefully 
compiled  the  holdings  of  spot  canned  tomatoes ;  found 
even  to  their  own  surprise  that  it  was  lighter  than  any¬ 
one  suspected.  They  told  the  usual  jobbing  houses 
which  buy  from  there,  and  when  they  did  so  the  mar¬ 


ket  on  standard  2s  was  70c.  They  were  warned  that 
the  buying  of  a  few  cars  would  clean  these  holdings 
out.  Result  this  week:  2s  standards  sold  at  65c!! 
There  really  is  no  price  which  will  awaken  a  desire  to 
buy  in  any  buyer’s  mind.  And  that  is  the  market.  Yet 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  buying,  for  they  have  no  stock 
on  hand  to  supply  the  incessant  call  from  the  retailers 
to  supply  the  consumers.  Every  mother’s  son  of  them 
is  scared  stiff  that  he  might  be  caught  with  a  case  of 
goods  if  the  market  dropped  to  62i/^c.  And  that  is  the 
secret. 

New  canning — ^rhe  frequent  rains,  with  warm 
sunshine  in  between,  have  brought  on  the  finest 
quality  spinach  seen  in  a  long  while,  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  cans  shows  a  finer  quality  than  for  many 
years.  And  there  is  a  good  size  crop,  because  the  acre¬ 
age  ia  yielding  heavily.  As  soon  as  the  first  loads  of 
spinach  reached  the  market  and  had  been  sold  at  a  fair 
price,  the  market  dropped  out  of  sight.  Last  Friday, 
after  the  canners  had  closed  their  books  for  the  day, 
and  week,  a  load  of  spinach  of  the  kind  described  above 
reached  the  market,  and  the  grower  had  to  sell  it  at  5c 
per  bushel!!  Earlier  poor  quality  had  sold  at  7c,  and 
as  we  close  this  week  the  price  is  around  15c  to  20c. 
In  the  absence  of  ready  orders  the  canners  are  not  run¬ 
ning  heavily  on  spinach. 

Peas  are  about  ready  with  most  of  the  canners,  the 
earliest  already  commencing.  The  weather  has  been 
ideal  for  fine,  tender  peas,  and  good  yields  per  acre. 
There  has  been  enough  warmth  to  bring  them  on,  and 
enough  rain  to  help,  with  enough  coolness  at  night  to 
hold  the  crop  in  fine  .condition.  Qualities  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  the  market  may  expect  to  see  some 
very  fine  peas  from  this  region  this  year,  as  they  are 
cutting  them  when  right,  and  canning  them  when  ten¬ 
der  and  delicious.  Next  week  will  be  a  very  busy  week 
with  all  pea  canners  on  the  ’Shore  and  at  nearby  points. 
The  Western  Maryland  pea  canners  will  start  also,  or 
be  about  ready. 

Some  very  pretty  green  asparagus  has  been  canned 
by  a  few  canners,  and  it  makes  a  very  attractive  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  at  very  much  cheaper  prices  than  in  years 
past.  But  there  is  just  this  trouble  with  a  specialty 
of  this  kind:  the  buyer  takes  it  close  to  cost  for  the 
canner,  and  then  prices  it  to  the  consumer  at  a  full  100 
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per  cent  profit.  Cans  which  were  bought  at  $3.00  to 
$3.25  per  dozen,  or  about  25c  per  can,  go  over  the  reteil 
counter  at  50c  to  65c  per  can.  The  chain  stores  which 
haul  direct  from  the  canner  do  a  little  better  than  this, 
and  sell  at  from  35c  per  can  up.  But  even  the  chain 
stores  do  their  share  of  this  consumer  robbing.  A  well- 
known  Maryland  canner  packed  some  very  fine  string¬ 
less  beans,  whole,  which  he  sold  at  $1.90  per  dozen  to 
a  chain  store  system,  and  these  cans  went  to  the  public 
at  $3.00  per  dozen.  The  pure  food  authorities,  whose 
job  it  is  to  protect  the  people’s  food,  should  prohibit 
that  sort  of  gouging  as  relentlessly  as  they  strive  to  do 
with  impure  food  sales.  More  real  help  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  the  unemployed  and  the  partly  employed  by  pro¬ 
tecting  them  against  food  gouging  of  this  kind,  than 
is  possible  by  any  of  the  many  schemes  that  have  been 
tried.  Let  them  look  into  the  number  of  distributors 
who  are  today  putting  out  “their  regular  $1.25  seller,” 
which  they  are  buying  today  at  60c  to  62i/2C.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  is.  of  more  real  value  to  the  people 
than  most  pure  food  action,  which  too  often  is  based 
on  mere  technicalities.  And  that  investigation  can  be 
carried  through  all  distributors  of  foods,  and  down 
through  the  retailers  of  all  kinds.  Everybody  knows 
that  there  is  too  much  of  a  spread  between  the  produ¬ 
cers  and  the  consumers,  but,  like  Mark  Twain  and  the 
weather,  nobody  does  anything  about  it.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  looking  for  means  of  restoring  its  lost  prestige ; 
here  is  one  way  which  would  prove  most  popular. 
Nearly  every  item  of  canned  foods  is  todayl  selling  at 
(at  best)  or  far  below  (in  most  cases)  cost  of  the  goods 
at  last  year’s  packing  time.  On  some  items  the  public 
is  getting  the  benefit,  mainly  through  the  chain  stores, 
but  why  not  on  all?  Just  because  the  canner  is  losing 
money  on  every  sale  is  not  reason  to  compel  the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retailer  also  to  lose,  and  we  are  not  asking 
that  they  do.  We  want  them  to  make  a  profit,  as  they 
are  entitled,  but  let  that  profit  be  moderate,  and  not 
extortionate. 

Crops — This  week  we  begin  the  publication  of 
crop  reports  from  the  canners.  You  will  find  them  in¬ 
teresting  reading  and  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
L«ast  year  our  readers  co-operated  with  us  splendidly 
in  this,  and  we  ask  that  they  do  so  again  this  season. 
The  information  is  more  needed  this  season  than  ever. 
For  the  little  you  give  you  will  get  much  in  return,  and 
we  know  that  those  who  co-operate  with  us  in  this  tell 
the  story  exactly  as  they  see  it.  Later  weather  condi¬ 
tions  may  change  the  final  outcome,  but  no  one  can  be 
held  for  such  changes;  the  thing  is  to  tell  the  story 
true  to  the  mark  at  the  time  of  reporting,  and  that  is 
all  that  any  honest  man  can  do. 

The  MARKET — There  are  no  changes  in  prices 
this  week  worth  mentioning. 

The  OYSTER  PACK  AND  MARKET— We  have 
the  following  report  from  a  well-known  Southern 
oyster  canner: 

“We  have  been  delaying  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  5th 
until  we  had  final  statistics  on  the  canned  oyster  pack. 

The  pack  for  the  season  just  closed,  September  to  May 
1st,  1931,  is  now  computed  by  best  authorities  to  be  not  over 
255,000  cases  for  the  whole  United  States.  The  average 
annual  pack  for  the  past  ten  years  since  statistics  have  been 
kept  by  the  Government,  has  run  over  too,000  cases. 

Stocks  in  packers’  hands  were  estimated  May  15th  to  be 
65,000  cases,  from  very  authentic  sources,  and  this  in  the 
hands  of  very  few  packers.  Not  over  a  ninety-day  supply  at 
present. 


Oysters  at  10c  per  can  retail  for  4  oz.  and  5  oz.,  have 
been  moving  more  freely  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  year. 
Unquestionably  there  will  be  a  decided  shortage  long  before 
the  new  pack  is  available  in  October,  and  only  in  a  limited 
supply  then. 

Orders  are  moi’e  frequent  for  small  quantities  and  repeat 
orders  are  more  frequent  at  this  time  than  at  this  period  of 
any  season  we  have  ever  known. 

There  wall  be  a  meeting  of  the  three  cannep’  exchanges, 
two  on  the  Gulf  and  one  on  the  South  Atlantic,  shortly. 

Oysters  have  been  selling  way  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  past  six  months.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Price  Guarantees  Expire  on  California  Fruits  June'  1st. 

Speculation  as  to  the  1931  Season — ^Warm  Weather 

Expected  to  Help  the  Fish  Lines — ^Tomatoes  Held 

Strength— Standard  Peas  Firmer — Routine  Com 

New  York,  May  21,  1931. 

O  INTEREST  SHOWN— The  market  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  has  been  devoid  of  any  develop¬ 
ments  of  interest.  Some  uncertainty  concerning 
the  future  action  of  large  packing  corporations  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  when  their  price  guarantees  run  out  on 
June  1,  coupled  with  reductions  by  several  large  in¬ 
dependents,  has  led  to  fairly  widespread  reductions  in 
California  fruit  prices. 

The  three  major  packs  remain  practically  unchanged 
with  peas  and  tomatoes  firming  up  slightly.  Prices 
are  unchanged  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  are  firm  at 
the  present  levels,  and  few  instances  of  distress  of¬ 
ferings  are  heard,  contrary  to  conditions  prevailing 
only  a  short  time  ago. 

Buying  continues  on  the  same  hand-to-mouth  basis 
and  basic  business  conditions  in  the  metropolitan  area 
continue  depressed.  However,  some  fairly  large  or¬ 
ders  for  the  coming  vacation  season,  which  starts  with¬ 
in  a  week  or  so,  from  summer  resort  owners,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  booked.  Business  of  this  type  is 
expected  to  put  some  sort  of  life  into  the  market,  even 
if  the  only  effect  is  to  clean  up  some  of  the  present  sur¬ 
plus  stocks.  A  fair  amount  of  replacement  buying  con¬ 
tinues,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  futures  at  all. 

California  Fruits — ^The  action  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  in  reducing  the  price  of  standard 
clings  to  $1.^,  factory,  and  uncertainty  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  further  reductions  when  its  price 
guarantee  time  limit  expires  June  1,  have  brought  on 
some  weak  spots  in  the  California  fruits  market.  In¬ 
dependents  are  offering  standard  clings  at  $1.30  fac¬ 
tory,  and  in  several  instances  low-priced  offerings  are 
available.  While  there  has  been  no  definite  settlement 
of  the  new  pack  as  yet,  the  trade  is  confident  that  this 
will  be  amicably  arranged,  as  it  was  last  year  between 
•the  growers  and  the  canners. 

Salmon — ^What  is  hoped  to  be  the  start  of  the  warm 
weather  hit  this  vicinity  during  the  past  week,  after 
several  weeks  of  cold,  rainy  weather  and  an  increased 
demand  for  salmon  was  the  result.  The  popularity  of 
this  item  as  a  salad  dish  and  general  hot-weather  deli¬ 
cacy  is  expected  to  move  stocks  out  in  good  style  once 
the  hot  suinmer  days  start.  Prices  are  favorable  and 
only  the  stimulant  of  a  jump  in,  public  demand  is 
needed  to  move  present  stocks  out  fast.  Sardines  and 
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other  canned  fish  items  are  moving  in  a  routine 
manner. 

Tomatoes — Tri-State  No.  2s  continue  to  hold  firm, 
although  some  slump  in  the  price  of  No.  3s  is  noted  in 
the  market.  Buyers  continue  to  hew  to  their  policy  of 
spot  buying  only,  and  this  prevents  any  advance  in 
prices,  although  the  trade  holds  that  any  increase  in 
the  prices  is  not  feasible  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of 
the  unstable  condition  of  the  general  market.  How¬ 
ever,  this  pack  should  be  the  first  to  advance  when  the 
market  as  a  whole  shows  any  substantial  sign  of  im¬ 
provement. 

Peas — The  record  pack  of  standards  having  been 
fairly  well  reduced  to  working  levels,  prices  in  these 
grades  are  slightly  firmer,  although  some  shaded  of¬ 
ferings  are  still  in  the  market.  Wisconsin  factors  are 
offering  fancy  No.  5  sweets  at  $1  factory,  with  little 
interest  shown,  and  other  fancy  grades  also  reflected 
salespressure.  Demandis  strictly  on  a  spot  basis.  New 
York  State  canners  are  holding  their  fancy  grades 
slightly  higher  than  they  have  for  some  time,  with  one 
buyer  being  unable  to  fill  his  needs  at  current  market 
market  prices. 

Corn — Continues  to  move  along  in  a  routine  manner 
with  the  lack  of  any  marked  market  demand  prevent¬ 
ing  prices  from  showing  more  than  minor  fluctuations. 
Maine  bantam  ranges  from  90c  to  $1  for  No.  2s,  with 
buyers  finding  it  harder  to  obtain  lots  at  the  former 


Eastern  standard  No.  2s  are  again  coming  into  at¬ 
tention  here,  except  where  quality  is  too  watery.  Con¬ 
siderable  disintegration  is  noticeable  on  some  packs. 
(Next  year’s  packs  should  not  show  such  fault.) 

The  rumor  of  greatly  reduced  acreage  for  1931  will 
no  doubt  put  tomatoes  back  on  an  even  keel,  and  with 
any  crop  scares  this  summer  considerable  strength  into 
good  spot  holdings. 

Peas — Inquiries  in  all  quarters  indicate  a  good 
healthy  movement  to  consuming  channels.  There  are 
no  price  changes  now  nor  are  they  likely,  as  Wisconsin 
has  had  sufficient  wetting  to  make  something  of  a  pea 
crop,  especially  supplemented  by  a  few  more  spring 
showers  quite  certain  during  the  ensuing  weeks. 

Illinois  peas  are  now  sufficiently  advanced  so  that 
their  production  is  practically  assured.  Operations  will 
start  there  about  June  5  to  7. 

Com — Buyers  continue  to  study  with  greatest  care 
the  reports  of  acreage  plantings,  and  most  of  them  are 
reserving  judgment  and  contracts  until  it  is  too  late  to 
overplant. 

Preliminary  advices  indicate  that  ample  acreage  is 
contemplated  and  additional  planting  strongly  discour¬ 
aged. 

Spot  prices  are  unchanged,  with  no  keenness  to  take 
on  excessive  stocks  until  the  uncertainties  bearing  on 
next  crop  are  somewhat  settled. 


level. 

Lobster — The  remaining  packers  posting  opening 
prices  this  week  followed  the  trend  of  the  market,  and 
substantial  reductions  from  last  year’s  levels  continue 
to  dominate.  The  general  range  of  prices  now  for  one- 
quarters  range  from  $1,65  to  $1.75,  as  compared  with 
opening  prices  in  1930  ranging  from  $2.20  to  $2.30. 

] 
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By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.”  i 


Business  Here  Generally  Better  —  Tomato  Offerings 
Not  So  Free — Reduced  Acreage  Indicated — Healthy 
Consumer  Movement  on  Peas  —  Buyers  Studying 
Cora  Acreage  Indications  —  Yellow  Cora  Cheaper 
Than  White — “Waiting  Out”  Canned  Fruits. 

Chicago,  May  21,  1931. 

USINESS  BETTER — A  little  better  spirit  seems 
to  prevail  in  canned  foods  circles,  perhaps  partly 
explained  by  the  buyers’  ability  to  get  hold  of 
some  low-priced  goods  on  which  consumer  support  has 
been  vigorously  enlisted.  There  i.‘3  also  an  increased 
evidence  of  decision  on  the  part  of  canners  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  losses  on  goods  held  in  anticipation 
of  advances  which  are  apparently  not  going  to  trans- 
pire. 

The  general  business  in  Chicago  area  is  distinctly 
better.  Most  of  the  “free  soup”  kitchens  have  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  labor  has  at  least  a  fair  amount  to  spend, 
"’bich  will  first  of  all  go  toward  cheap  foods.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  includes  plenty  of  canned  foods  at  present  pre¬ 
vailing  prices. 

Tomatoes — Prices  unchanged;  except  a  paucity  of 
offerings  on  No.  2  standards  out  of  Indiana  at  prices 
heretofore  applying.  We  heard  one  entire  pack,  not 
heretofore  offered  except  at  prohibitive  basis,  was  sold 
in  one-half  day  when  owner  decided  to  meet  prices 
which  have  been  ruling. 


Yellow  corn  continues  cheaper  than  white  varieties, 
certainly  representing  wonderful  food  values  to  those 
who  will  take  advantage  of  such  offerings. 

California  Fruits — ^The  shock  of  the  extremely  low 
pineapple  prices  still  continues  to  resound  here,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  among  buyers  on  every  hand  are  practically 
the  same,  “Let’s  wait.”  Meanwhile,  stocks  here  are 
running  down,  and  there  is  a  sub-normal  business 
forthcoming  from  this  market  now  and  for  several 
weeks  to  come. 

This  is  additionally  emphasized  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  C-L  rate  from  coast  to  Chicago  74c 
cwt.  via  Panama  boat,  about  30  days  en  route ;  this  as 
compared  with  the  best  previous  rate  of  $1.05  cwt.  is, 
of  course,  prompting  everybody  to  wait  another  few 
weeks  until  they  can  enjoy  the  lowered  rates. 

Prices  as  quoted  from  the  coast  seem  to  be  very 
firm,  which  indicates  a  strong  feeling  at  that  end  that 
new  prices  cannot  be  very  much  altered  from  present 
levels,  although  on  this  point  it  is  easy  to  start  plenty 
of  arguments  among  bearish  minded  buyers. 

1931  Productions — ^What  are  we  all  going  to  do  with 
the  apparently  ample  outputs  on  most  items  now  in  the 
making  for  next  crop.  It  appears  that  in  most  cases 
there  will  be  fair  crops ;  in  many  cases  bounteous  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Is  the  marketing  fiasco  of  1930  to  be  repeated  or 
have  some  merchandising  lessons  been  learned? 

Is  not  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  up  to  the  consumer  ?  The  consumer  can  be  antago¬ 
nized,  discouraged  on  quality  and  left  in  dense  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  industry,  or  this 
consuming  outlet  can  be  encouraged,  urged  by  intelli¬ 
gent  publicity  and  store  displays;  co-operation  of  pub¬ 
lic,  press  and  food  lecturers  enlisted;  specific  details 
of  new  quality  regulations  on  each  item  broadcasted  to 
consurners  and  retailers.  All  of  these  constructive 
steps,  if  worked  out  quickly,  will  show  up  more  than 
enough  consumers  to  eat  up  every  can  that  1931  can 
produce. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO.” 

Sptcial  Correspondent  of  ‘"The  Canning  Trade." 


Shortage  of  Tomato  Plants — Planting  Backward — Job¬ 
bers  Do  Not  Seem  to  Realize  the  Big  Shortage  of 
Spot  Tomatoes  Here — No  Future  Prices — Few  Cars 
of  Beans  Left — A  Few  Canners  Packing  Spinach — 
Fruit  Conditions  Good — Canners  to  Meet. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  21,  1931. 
OMATO  PLANT  SHORTAGE— Reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  Ozark  tomato  planting  district  in¬ 
dicate  material  shortage  in  tomato  plants,  and  in 
most  sections  no  plants  have  yet  been  set  in  the  fields. 
This  means  that  the  actual  tomato  acreage  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  this  season’s  canning  will  likely  be  one  week, 
or  possibly  two  weeks,  later  than  usual.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  in  past  seasons  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  at  the  proper  time  for  setting  these  plants 
in  the  fields  it  always  resulted  in  a  material  reduction 
in  the  actual  acreage.  We  have  heard  a  number  of 
leading  tomato  canners  make  the  statement  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  advance  funds  for  the  buying  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  for  their  growers,  and  that  they  would 
take  their  chances  on  their  growers  having  as  much 
acreage  as  the  canners  would  really  want.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  here  in  the  Ozarks  for  tomato  growers  to  begin 
setting  plants  in  the  fields  about  May  10th,  and  a  big 
part  of  the  acreage  is  actually  set  in  the  fields  before 
the  end  of  May.  Judging  from  present  conditions, 
with  the  shortage  of  plants,  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  acreage  in  the  district  will  be  set  before  the  end 
of  May,  and  it  will  likely  be  as  as  late  as  June  20th 
before  tomato  growers  are  through  setting  plants  in 
the  fields. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — Just  a  limited  number  of  cars 
sold  during  the  past  week,  consisting  principally  of  No. 
2  standards,  at  65c  to  GTi/oc  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — There  are  very  few  cars  of 
tomatoes  left  now  in  canners’  hands  unsold,  and  these 
are  being  held  firm  at  about  the  following  range  of 
prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  ounce,  42i/>c  to  45c;  No.  300 
tins,  141/2  oz.,  sold  out;  No.  303  tins,  16  oz.  (just  few 
Seft),  held  at  57V2C  to  60c;  No.  2  standards,  65c  to 
70c;  few  cars  extra  good  being  held  at  75c;  No.  2^/2 
standards,  95c  to  $1.00,  very  few  cars  obtainable  in 
the  district;  No.  10  standards,  $3.50;  canners’  total 
holdings  will  not  exced  more  than  four  or  five  carloads. 

Jobbers’  Stocks  Spot  Tomatoes — A  careful  check 
made  of  the  holdings  of  the  average  jobbing  grocer  of 
spot  tomatoes  in  their  warehouses  shows  very  light 
supply,  indeed,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  jobbing  gro¬ 
cers  in  the  Middle  West  that  usually  draw  their  supply 
of  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks  will  find  it  necessary  to 
make  additional  purchases  in  order  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  that  will  come  from  the  retailers  before  any  new 
pack  tomatoes  are  ready  for  shipment,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  August.  Some 
jobbing  grocery  buyers  who  don’t  realize  the  big  short¬ 
age  in  the  supply  of  spot  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  don’t 
seem  to  believe  that  this  shortage  actually  exists,  no 
matter  from  what  source  the  information  is  conveyed 
to  them.  This  class  of  buyers  will  more  than  likely  be 
the  very  ones  who.  will  be  in  the  market  for  new  pack 
tomatoes  for  early  shipment  cars,  and  will  probably 


pay  quite  a  little  bit  higher  price  than  that  at  which 
spots  can  be  bought  at  the  present  time.  It  now  seems 
quite  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  our  can¬ 
ners  will  have  any  new  pack  tomatoes  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  before  the  middle  of  August. 

Future  Tomatoes — ^We  cannot  quote  any  prices  on 
future  tomatoes,  as  canners  generally  have  not  placed 
any  offerings  on  the  market  at  fixed  prices.  Buyers 
who  in  former  years  generally  came  in  with  their  or¬ 
ders  for  futures,  and  canners,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  been  ready  to  place  any  offerings  on  the  market. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  still  a  few  carloads  of 
cut  stringless  unsold  in  the  district  in  No.  2  and  No. 
10  size,  but  canners  holding  these  spot  beans  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  will  make  no  further 
effort  to  market  these  beans,  and  will  hold  them  over 
to  be  marketed  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
Very  few  canners  in  the  district  will  pack  any  green 
beans  this  year. 

Future  Green  Beans — No  prices  have  yet  been 
named  on  future  cut  stringless  green  beans,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Some  S.  A.  P.  orders 
have  been  entered  by  a  few  of  the  larger  bean  packers. 

Spinach — Two  or  three  canners  in  the  district  are 
now  packing  some  spring  spinach,  and  we  are  told  the 
quality  is  very  fine.  These  few  canners  show  no  spe¬ 
cial  disposition  to  place  offerings  on  the  market  until 
the  packing  season  is  further  advanced. 

Mustard  Greens — We  understand  that  a  few  canners 
will  pack  some  spring  mustard  greens  in  a  very  limited 
way,  but  this  pack  will  hardly  be  marketed  until  in  the 
fall,  and  for  shipment  principally  in  cars  with  toma¬ 
toes. 

Apples — As  there  is  an  excellent  prospect  at  the 
present  time  for  good  big  apple  crop  in  both  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  it  is  quite  likely  a  few  canners  in  the 
district  will  pack  No.  10  canned  apples  from  late  fall  or 
winter  varieties,  but  no  prices  will  be  named  for  future 
-delivery  until  the  season  is  further  advanced.  It  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  that  there  is  a  heavy  June  drop  in 
apples,  and  this  might  occur  this  year. 

Strawberries — Carload  shipments,  as  well  as  express 
shipments,  are  now  moving  in  a  limited  way  from  the 
Ozarks,  and  the  quality  of  these  berries  is  very  fine 
indeed.  With  favorable  weather  shipments  will  likely 
begin  to  move  from  Missouri,  but  the  marketing  period 
for  strawberries  is  very  short.  Prices  at  which  straw¬ 
berries  are  being  sold  now  are  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  growers.  However,  there  will  be  a  much  smaller 
crop  to  market  from  the  Ozarks  this  year  than  has 
been  the  case  for  a  good  many  years. 

Peaches — There  seems  to  be  the  best  prospect  for 
a  good  peach  crop  in  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas  that 
we  have  had  for  a  goodly  number  of  years.  A  very 
large  part  of  this  peach  crop  will  be  marketed  fresh. 
Only  a  few  canners  will  attempt  to  pack  canned 
peaches,  but  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  ready  sale 
for  the  limited  pack  in  cans  at  prices  that  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  canners. 

Canners’  Meeting — The  regular  spring  meeting  of 
the  canners  composing  the  Ozarks  Canners  Association 
will  be  held  in  Springfield  Monday,  the  25th  instant.  It 
is  expected  this  meeting  will  be  attended  by  nearly 
every  canner  in  the  district,  as  many  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  are  to  be  discussed  during  this  meeting.  Can¬ 
ners  generally  have  learned  from  experience  that  these 
spring  meetings  are  very  necessary,  and  prove  to  be 
of  greater  benefit  in  many  ways  than  do  the  annual 
meetings  that  are  usually  held  in  January. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

No  Movement  of  Cove  Oysters  in  the  Summer — Buyers 
Only  Interested  in  Buying  Cheap — Still  No  Shrimp 
to  Be  Had  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi — ^The  Buyers 
Have  Upper  Hand  of  the  Situation  in  String  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  21,  1931. 

OYSTERS — The  1930-1931  oyster  pack  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  in  the  “Amen  Corner”  of  activities,  and 
whatever  cove  oysters  are  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  canners  will  have  to  remain  there  until  next  fall, 
as  there  are  no  movements  of  cove  oysters  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  sea  food  producing  game  these  days  has  as 
many  ups  and  downs  as  the  elevator  boy.  It’s  a  job  to 
get  the  stock,  and  when  you  get  it,  it’s  another  job  to 
sell  it,  so  it’s  hard  pickings  going  and  coming. 

Buyers  are  only  interested  in  buying  cheap,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  stuff  costs  the  producer,  and  they  don’t 
feel  disposed  to  make  the  loss  of  the  producers  lighter, 
either;  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  the  num¬ 
ber  of  producers  dwindling  down  every  day,  and  when 
the  surivivors  will  be  narrowed  down  to  a  selected  few, 
then  these  producers  that  have  been  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  missed,  and  missed  a  plenty.  Until  then 
the  buyers  can’t  be  bothered  with  the  welfare  of  the 
producers. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5  ounce 
and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Shrimp — ^There  are  still  no  shrimp  to  be  had  in  the 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  coasts,  and  some  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  shrimp  freighters  that  are  running  shrimp  to 
the  raw  shippers  of  Biloxi  and  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  are 
going  to  the  Louisiana  coast,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  for  shrimp.  This  is  quite  a  lon^  way  to  bring 
shrimp,  but  as  the  weather  is  cool  and  the  shrimp  large 
and  fancy,  they  carry  all  right.  The  Louisiana  shrimp 
factories  have  been  able  to  work  full  time  several  days 
this  month,  and  it  has  been  a  big  help  to  the  sea  food 
industry  of  that  state. 

There  are  some  indications  of  shrimp  striking  the 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  coasts  in  the  near  future,  as 
small  schools  are  appearing.  It  can’t  come  too  soon, 
as  the  labor  needs  the  work  badly. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  market  strengthened  con¬ 
siderably  this  past  week,  and  the  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  large  cities  used  big  quantities  of  shrimp. 

The  canned  shrimp  rharket  continues  strong,  and  the 
prices  are  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — A  jobber  suggested  to  me  some 
days  ago  that  the  best  way  to  report  the  condition  of 
the  future  bean  market  is  to  say  that  you  can  buy 
beans  at  your  own  price.  I  told  him  that  I  didn’t  think 
that  I  would  be  justified  in  making  such  a  broad  state¬ 
ment,  but  that  he  could  help  me  out  very  much  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  true  condition  of  the  bean  market  by  him 
going  out  and  buying  some  at  what  he  considered  his 
own  price.  I’ve  just  asked  him  what  luck  he  had  in  his 
purchases,  and  he  said  none  so  far,  but  that  he 
thought  when  the  packers  started  to  can  that  he  would 
be  able  to  buy  them.  At  the  same  time  he  was  frank 
to  admit  that  he  didn’t  find  the  future  bean  market  as 
weak  as  he  anticipated. 


That  is  what  every  producer  in  every  industry  is  up 
against  now. 

The  buyers  have  the  upper  hand  of  the  situation, 
and  they  are  taking  full  advantage  of  it.  However, 
there  is  a  limit  at  which  any  producer  can  seU  his  prod¬ 
uct  and  remain  in  business,  and  probably  the  bean  can¬ 
ners  realizing  this,  they  have  been  taking  the  defen¬ 
sive  stand  and  holding  back  quotations,  waiting  for  the 
buyers  to  relax  a  little  from  their  important  and  digni¬ 
fied  position,  instead  of  being  overanxious  to  move  a 
pack  that  they  have  not  packed  and  have  the  buyers 
juggling  their  quotations. 

Everyone  suggests  the  cutting  dowm  of  production, 
but  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  production  is  going 
to  be  cut  down  regardless  of  whether  anyone  wants  it 
or  not.  The  financing  of  a  crop  or  of  a  pack  is  certainly 
not  as  easy  to  acquire  as  it  was  before,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  that  is  going  to  be  responsible  for 
reducing  production. 

The  indications  are  that  the  bean  pack  will  be  de- 
,  layed  a  week  or  ten  days  in  this  section,  and  will  not 
start  until  after  June  1st. 

We’ve  had  a  dry  spell  in  this  section  for  over  a 
month,  but  heavy  rains  the  last  two  days  have  greatly 
relieved  this  condition. 

The  price  of  future  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per 
dozen  for  No.  2,  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  2i/4  and  $4.25 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Turnip  Greens — With  the  abundance  of  fresh  veg¬ 
etables  that  are  being  retailed  at  ridiculously  low 
prices,  there  is  not  much  probability  right  now  of  mov¬ 
ing  very  much  of  the  turnip  green  pack,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that,  like  the  l^ans,  the  price  at  which 
these  two  packs  are  being  offered  it  is  certainly  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  trade  is  only  buying  to  supply  their  imme¬ 
diate  requirements,  therefore  future  buying  is  very 
light  when  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  cheap, 
fresh  vegetables,  like  it  is  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  turnip  greens  is  85c  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
$1.15  for  No.  21/^  and  $4.25  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Market  Very  Quiet  With  No  Price  Changes — Orders 
Smallest  Acceptible — Everything  at  or  Below  Cost — 
No  Agreement  on  Fruit  Packs — No  Futures  and  Can¬ 
ners  Will  Go  Carefully — ^Tomato  Juice  More  Attrac¬ 
tive — A  Famous  Prophesy. 

San  Francisco,  May  21st,  1931. 

O  CHANGES — ^The  canned  food  market  is  very 
quiet,  with  no  price  changes  of  any  importance. 
In  general,  orders  are  running  to  about  the  small¬ 
est  quantities  that  canners  will  accept,  but  make  their 
appearance  with  interesting  frequency,  sd  that  the 
volume  in  the  aggregate  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Most 
buyers  seem  to  feel  that  prices  are  at  rock  bottom,  but 
they  also  feel  that  no  advances  are  in  sight.  Some¬ 
times  when  clouds  are  blackest  fair  weather  is  right  at 
hand,  and  that  may  easily  be  the  case  in  the  canned 
foods  business.  Almost  everything  is  now  being  sold 
at  less  than  cost  and  this  cannot  continue  for  long. 
Canners  are  figuring  on  costs  for  the  packing  season 
now  at  hand,  and  will  name  and  maintain  prices  that 
will  at  least  cover  these.  An  upward  turn  in  prices  may 
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come  sooner  than  expected  and  a  moderate  increase 
would  probably  have  no  noticeable  effect  on  consump¬ 
tion. 

Fruits — While  no  definite  quotas  have  been  set  for 
the  California  fruit  pack  as  yet,  this  will  be  kept  down 
to  figures  below  those  of  recent  years.  Canners  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  few  futures  will  be  sold  prior  to  the 
canning  season  and  packs  will  be  limited  to  quantities 
that  the  trade  can  care  for.  There  will  be  no  pack  made 
in  the  faint  hope  that  business  conditions  will  undergo 
a  sharp  revival  in  the  near  future,  or  that  the  export 
demand  will  come  to  sudden  life,  calling  for  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruits  at  good  prices.  Bankers  have  more  to 
say  than  ever  this  season  regarding  the  size  of  the  fruit 
pack  and  will  see  that  there  is  no  wild  cry  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Future  prices  are  not  being  named  and  canners 
see  no  reason  why  these  should  be  brought  out  at  this 
time,  since  advance  bookings  would  be  exceedingly  lim¬ 
ited.  Pineapple  prices  were  brought  out  earlier  than 
usual  by  some  interests,  but  these  were  made  to  apply 
to  both  spot  goods  and  futures,  and  were  named  at  an 
early  date  in  order  to  get  action  on  a  heavy  carry-over. 
One  or  two  of  the  largest  packers  have  not  even  as  yet 
brought  out  opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple,  but 
are  meeting  the  prices  of  others  informally. 

Tomato  Juice — The  increasing  popularity  of  tomato 
juice  led  to  the  naming  of  tentative  opening  prices  on 
this  product  some  time  ago  and  in  several  instances 
these  price  lists  have  since  been  confirmed  as  the 
formal  openings.  The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
in  putting  out  its  tentative  opening  list,  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  trade  that  last  year’s  pack  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  and  the  new  pack  will 
come  in  on  a  bare  market.  Buyers  were  advised  to  place 
orders  early  in  order  to  secure  shipments  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  packing  commences  in  California.  Del 
Monte  tomato  juice  is  packed  without  seasoning,  as 
many  customers  like  the  natural  flavor  and  avoid  sea¬ 
soning  for  dietetic  reasons. 

A  Famous  Prophecy — Onl  the  wall  of  a  California 
canner  is  a  framed  clipping  from  the  message  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Congress  and  dated  December 
2,  1919.  In  the  light  of  recent  happenings  it  seems  the 
essence  of  sound  political  wisdom  and  prophetic  in  its 
ring.  The  extract  from  the 'message  reads:  “The  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  country,  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war, 
must  find  an  outlet  by  exports  to  foreign  countries,  and 
any  measures  taken  to  prevent  imports  will  inevitably 
curtail  exports,  force  curtailment  of  production,  load 
the  banking  machinery  of  the  country  with  credits  to 
carry  unsold  products  and  produce  industrial  stagna¬ 
tion  and  unemployment.  If  we  want  to  sell,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  buy.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been 
our  views  during  the  period  of  growth  of  American 
business  concerning  tariff  legislation,  we  must  now  ad¬ 
just  our  own  economic  life  to  a  changed  condition 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  American  business  is  full 
grown  and  that  America  is  the  greatest  capitalist  in 
the  world.” 

If  this  be  not  true  prophecy,  then  what  is  it?  As  my 
canner  friend  asks,  did  the  United  States  follow  this 
advice?  It  did  not.  It  did  everything  in  its  power  to 
make  itself  disliked  abroad  and  wound  up  by  adopting 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  and  later  the  still  more 
infamous  measure,  the  Grundy-Smoot  bill.  California 
fruit  growers  and-  canners  who  expected  to  reap  big 


profits  by  the  high  tariff  now  find  both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  markets  demoralized  and  are  selling  their  prod¬ 
ucts  below  cost.  Now  that  the  package  has  been  un¬ 
wrapped  and  examined,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  a 
gold  brick. 

Crops — Now,  that  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed,  es¬ 
timates  of  the  California  fruit  crop  are  in  order  and  are 
commencing  to  come  in  from  official  sources.  In  no  va¬ 
rieties  will  there  be  a  scarcity,  although  yields  may  be 
lighter  in  a  few  cases  than  was  the  case  last  year.  The 
California  Pear  Growers  Association  reports  that  the 
output  of  Bartlett  pears  promises  to  be  less  than  that  of 
1930,  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  blight,  the  necessity 
for  taking  out  considerable  acreage  and  to  effects  of 
the  drought.  The  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  about  as  last  year,  but  that  in  the  Sacramento 
River  district  will  be  smaller.  Freestone  peaches  also 
promise  to  be  a  lighter  crop  than  in  1930,  but  these 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  real  factor  in  the  canning 
industry.  Apricots  will  be  a  full  crop,  with  fruit  run¬ 
ning  to  small  sizes.  There  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  cling 
peaches,  with  no  possibility  of  canners  being  able  to 
care  for  all  the  No.  1  fruit. 

Olives — While  the  ripe  olive  industry  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  industrial  depression  the  same  as  others, 
those  interested  in  it  feel  that  it  has  a  brilliant  future, 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  65  per  cent  of  the  California 
olive  crop  is  marketed  and  consumed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  suggest  that  when  other  parts  of  the 
country  commence  consuming  olives  as  freely  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  moving  all 
that  can  be  packed.  The  pack  of  ripe  olives  is  being 
curtailed  to  meet  market  demands,  with  much  fruit 
that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  diverted  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  oil. 

Farm  Wages — The  low  prices  in  prospect  for  canning 
peaches  have  necessitated  the  cutting  of  farm  wages, 
and  growers  in  the  Gridley  district  recently  announced 
a  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  for  thinning  fruit,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  40  cents  a  year  ago.  Incensed  radicals  re¬ 
taliated  by  girdling  several  hundred  fine  trees  on  one 
ranch,  with  the  result  that  many  orchards  are  now 
under  guard. 

Tomato  Acreage — Buyers  are  in  the  field  contracting 
for  tomatoes  for  fall  canning.  Most  of  the  contracts 
have  been  made  on  a  basis  of  $13  a  ton,  a  reduction  of 
about  $2  from  the  price  paid  last  year.  Acreages  are 
being  sharply  reduced,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  will  not  be  known  for  some  time. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 
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your  Brokers. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Supreme  Court  Upholds  Indiana  Chain  Store  Tax — Senator  Nye  Urges  War  On  Chain  Stores 
— Anti-Trust  Laws  Censured. 


US.  SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  INDIANA  CHAIN 
STORE  TAX  FEATURE— Action  of  the  United  States 
•  Supreme  Court  in  reversing  the  verdict  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  holding  that  the  Indiana  chain  store  tax  law  was 
unconstitutional,  has  been  a  serious  loss  for  the  chain  store  in¬ 
terests  in  their  fight  against  alleged  “discrimination”  in  tax 
legislation. 

The  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  five-to-four  holding, 
with  Justices  Sutherland,  Van  Devanter,  Butler  and  McReynolds 
dissenting,  with  the  majority  opinion  delivered  by  Justice 
Roberts. 

The  decision  of  the  majority,  according  to  Judge  Roberts,  was 
arrived  at  in  line  with  previous  rulings  of  the  highest  court  and 
upon  a  finding  that  the  distinctions  provided  by  the  law  as  be¬ 
tween  the  chain  stores  and  other  stores  were  not  unreasonable. 

Justice  Roberts  in  his  majority  opinion  said  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  govern  the  case  were  well  settled. 

“The  power  of  taxation  is  fundamental  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  government  of  the  states,”  he  said.  “The  restriction  that 
it  shall  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  deny  any  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law  does  not  compel  the  adoption  of  an  iron  rule  of  equal 
taxation,  nor  prevent  variety  or  differences  in  taxation,  or  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  or  the  classification  for  tax¬ 
ation  of  properties,  businesses,  trades,  callings  or  occupations. 

“It  is  not  the  function  of  this  court  in  cases  like  the  present 
to  consider  the  propriety  or  justness  of  the  law,  to  seek  for  the 
motives  or  to  criticize  the  public  policy  which  prompted  the 
adoption  of  the  legislation.  Our  duty  is  to  sustain  the  classifica¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  legislature  if  there  are  substantial  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  occupations  separately  classified.  Such  dif¬ 
ferences  need  not  be  great.  The  past  decisions  of  the  court  have 
made  that  abundantly  clear.” 

Justice  Sutherland,  in  delivering  the  dissenting  opinion,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  tax  was  distinct  and  unconstitutional  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  chain  stores  and  should  have  been  held  invalid.  He 
pointed  the  possibility  that  the  State  might  increase  the  tax  to 
a  point  where  it  will  be  prohibitive.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  again  be  called  upon  to  intervene,  he  declared. 

The  original  suit  was  brought  by  Lafayette  A.  Jackson,  oper¬ 
ator  of  a  chain  of  225  grocery  stores  in  Indianapolis,  in  the  In¬ 
diana  Supreme  Court,  against  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  and  attacked  the  validity  of  the  State’s  statute 
which  taxed  chain  stores  and  required  licenses  on  a  graduated 
scale  of  payments  which  imposed  heavier  payments  on  chain 
stores. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  tax,  the  annual  tax  on  a  store  is 
S3,  there  being  added  for  each  additional  store  where  the  num¬ 
ber  does  not  exceed  five  a  tax  of  $10.  Upon  each  store  in  excess 
of  five,  but  not  to  exceed  ten,  the  annual  license  fee  is  fixed  at 
S15  for  each  such  additional  store;  upon  each  store  in  excess  of 
ten,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty,  the  additional  fee  is  $20  per  store, 
and  upon  each  store  operated  in  excess  of  twenty,  the  fee  is 
placed  at  $25. 

The  fee  paid  by  the  appellant.  Jackson,  would,  under  the  above 
scale,  total  1,800  times  as  much  as  would  be  imposed  upon  a 
merchant  doing  the  same  amount  of  business  in  one  store. 

In  protesting  the  tax,  Jackson  charged  that  the  graduation  of 
the  tax  per  store,  according  to  the  number  of  stores  under  a 
single  management  and  ownership,  is  based  on  no  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  store  part  of  such  a  group  and  one  individually 
and  separately  owned  and  operated,  or  between  the  business 
transacted  in  them.  He  further  contended  that  the  number  of 
stores  managed  by  one  owner  bears  no  relation  to  the  public 
health,  welfare  or  safety,  none  to  the  size  of  the  enterprise  as  a 
whole,  to  its  capital,  its  earnings,  or  its  value.  He  declared  that 
the  classification  asserted  by  the  statute  is  without  basis — ^in 
fact,  is  unreasonable  and  arbitrary,  and  results  in  depriving 
him  of  his  property  without  due  process,  and  denying  him  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 


Comment  among  the  nation’s  chain  store  organizations  was 
conflicting,  with  some  holding  that  the  ruling  cleared  up  the 
situation,  and  others  maintaining  that  the  law  clearly  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  chain  stores  and  should  have  been  held  invalid. 

The  moral  victory  won  by  the  supporters  of  anti-chain  store 
tax  laws  will  further  the  move  to  have  similar  laws  passed  in 
many  states  of  the  Union  where  such  tax  steps  have  not  already 
been  taken,  according  to  chain  store  organization  executives. 

Despite  this  setback  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  nation’s  chain 
store  organizations  are  maintaining  their  vigorous  fight  against 
the  various  tax  measures  now  enacted,  including  the  two  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal. 

Just  what  stand  the  Supreme  Court  will  take  in  handing  down 
a  decision  of  the  two  remaining  cases  is  undetermined.  They 
differ  materially  from  the  Indiana  law  in  their  method  of  col¬ 
lection  and  the  possibility  of  the  high  tribunal  declaring  them 
unconstitutional  is  favorable,  according  to  persons  familiar  with 
the  situation. 

Nye  Urges  War  on  Chain  Stores  at  New  York  City  Grocers’ 
Convention — A  bitter  attack  on  the  nation’s  chain  store  organi¬ 
zations  was  the  feature  of  the  address  of  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye, 
of  North  Dakota,  at  the  New  York  State- Wide  Independent  Gro¬ 
cery  Trade  convention  held  in  New  York  City  recently. 

The  organization  of  a  country-wide  group  of  independent  mer¬ 
chants  is  the  only  effective  protective  measure  left  to  the  inde¬ 
pendents  in  their  fight  against  the  inroads  of  the  chain  stores 
into  their  business.  Senator  Nye  declared. 

He  characterized  the  chain  store  systems  as  monopolies  that 
restrain  the  trade  of  the  independent  merchants  throughout  the 
nation,  and  made  a  plea  for  support  of  the  two  anti-trust  bills 
he  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  which  aim  to  make 
existing  laws  more  effective.  Senator  Nye  placed  the  blame  for 
the  present  depression  in  part  on  the  hands  of  those  few  who 
have  accumulated  vast  wealth. 

He  pointed  out  the  paradoxical  situation  that  prevails  in  the 
present  crisis,  saying: 

“What  an  age  is  one  which  finds  a  third  of  our  population,  that 
third  resident  upon  the  fai’ms  of  America,  suffering  from  want 
of  the  necessities  of  life  and  ability  to  pay  their  debts,  all  be¬ 
cause  they  have  produced  too  much,  while  another  third  of  our 
population  is  in  dire  want  of  the  very  things  that  these  farmers 
produced  too  much  of.” 

The  meeting,  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Pi’otective  and  Grocers  and  Dairymen’s  Association,  Inc., 
attracted  more  than  1,000  delegates.  Other  speakers  beside 
Senator  Nye  included  former  United  States  Senator  Henry  C. 
Hansbrough,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Albrecht,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets;  State  Senator  William  L.  Love,  H.  R.  Bow¬ 
man,  Harry  Seidenberg:,  J.  P.  G.  Smith,  Charles  Ackerman  and 
Henry  Lohman. 

The  convention,  after  an  open  discussion  of  trade  conditions, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Creation  of  a  grocery  board  of  trade  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  official  representative  of  the  trade  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers,  jobbers  and  retailers.  The  board  of  directors  would  act 
as  the  committee  of  arbitration  in  the  trade. 

2.  Bringing  together  all  of  the  independent  retail  grocers’ 
associations  into  one  body. 

3.  Condemnation  of  all  unfair  trade  practices  and  endorse¬ 
ment  of  all  legislation  designed  to  prevent  such  practices. 

A  fourth  resolution  was  later  adopted  to  petition  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  amend  the  Sunday  closing  law,  to  permit  gp’ocers  to  keep 
open  on  Sundays  until  noon,  instead  of  10  o’clock,  and  to  allow 
those  who  keep  stores  closed  on  Saturday  to  keep  open  all  day 
Sunday. 

“There  is  dire  need,”  Senator  Nye  declared,  “for  independent 
enterprises  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  fight  against 
monopoly.  It  ought  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  en¬ 
list  all  the  independent  forces  in  America  in  one  mighty  army. 
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This  army  in  itself  could  deal  a  blow  to  monoply  which  would 
be  most  stinging  and  lasting  in  its  result.” 

The  need  for  halting  this  monopoly  before  it  assumed  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  any  halting  it  would  be  impossible  was 
pointed  out  by  Senator  Nye,  who  continued:  “There  is  need  for 
a  big  stick  that  can  and  will  force  fair  trade  practices;  a  big 
stick  that  will  halt  this  vicious  progress  of  further  concentra¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  power.  It  cannot  be  long  before  that  big 
stick  will  be  available.” 

“Two  bills  introduced  in  Confess  aim  to  establish  a  Federal 
trade  court  which  would  have  jurisdiction  in  all  trade  matters, 
and  to  give  these  persons  whose  business  has  been  injured  the 
right  to  initiate  proceedings  in  that  court.  In  some  of  its  fea¬ 
tures  the  proposed  legislation  constitutes  a  fresh  and  much- 
needed  interpretation  of  the  anti-trustl  laws.” 

“Thousands  upon  thousands  of  independent  merchants  are 
doomed  to  failure  by  reason  of  the  competition  which  chain 
stores  will  bring  to  bear  in  order  to  gain  a  monopolistic  control 
over  retail  distribution.  Failure  for  these  thousands  is  inev¬ 
itable  unless  the  hold  of  this  greedy,  selfish  force  is  broken.” 

In  closing  his  speech.  Senator  Nye  reiterated  that  the  only 
hope  of  the  independent  merchant  to  resist  the  danger  of  chain 
store  absorption  is  to  organize  and  fight  the  chains  with  their 
own  weapons  of  lower  prices  through  collective  purchasing 
power. 

Anti-Trust  Laws  Censured  in  Resolution  as  Hampering  Trade. 
The  closing  session  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Associaton  held  in  New  Orleans  recently,  saw 
the  association  wholeheatedly  place  itself  on  record  of  imme¬ 
diate  amendment  of  the  anti-trust  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  Use 
of  fair  trade  prices  which  are  currently  forbidden  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

The  recent  complaint  filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  the  Sugar  Institute  in  New  York,  charging  the  institute 
with  holding  prices  at  high  levels  through  unlawful  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  guiding  motive  behind  the 
resolution,  which  follows: 

“Resolved,  The  movements  fostered  by  business  and  economic 
societies  and  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  anti-trust  laws  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of 
members  of  this  association.  Such  amendments  are  especially 
needed  at  this  time  to  liberalize  the  laws  so  as  to  permit  agree¬ 
ments  among  business  looking  toward  the  elimination  of  dis- 
rriminating  and  price  cutting,  and  to  authorize  agreements  to 
stabilize  industry.” 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  the  association  pointed  out  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  freedom  which  would  be  afforded  under 
modification  of  the  present  anti-trust  acts.  “There  are  trade 
agreements  and  institutes  now  in  force  which  lessen  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  demoralization  in  the  distribution  of  commodites,”  the 
association  declared.  “We  should  like  to  see  definite  authority 
given  by  Washington  for  business  to  organize  and  agrree,  so  that 
they  could  promote  the  stabilization  of  business  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  fair  practices.” 

The  resolution  also  expressed  approval  of  any  movement  that 
would  tend  to  curb  the  present  abuses  in  the  grocery  field,  spe¬ 
cifically  price  discrimination,  cash  discounts,  terms  abuses,  re¬ 
bates  by  manufacturers  to  retailers  and  conditions  on  the  for¬ 
warding  of  jobbers’  invoices.  Members  of  the  association  were 
advised  to  co-operate  with  retailers  in  improving  present 
methods  of  food  distribution. 

Despite  the  handicap  to  operations  afforded  by  the  present 
anti-trust  law,  much  good  has  already  been  accomplished  by 
existing  institutes,  it  was  declared.  And  if  a  few  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  violated  the  law,  “it  has  been  and  is  yet  the 
custom  of  some  manufacturers  to  offer  cash  rebates  conditioned 
upon  jobbers’  invoices  being  mailed  by  the  retailer  direct  to  the 
manufacturer.  These  practices,  in  our  opinion,  are  contrai’y  to 
sound  merchandising,  and  we  consider  them  pernicious  and  in- 
imicable  to  the  best  interests  of  both  jobbers  and  their  custom¬ 
ers,  and  thus  are  unhesitatingly  condemned.” 

The  association  voted  approval  of  the  practice  of  several  man¬ 
ufacturers  who,  in  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  jobbers,  have 
undertaken  a  policy  of  not  submitting  retail  orders  to  other 
jobbers  after  they  have  been  declined  by  the  original  prospective 
customer  and  urged  the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  prosperity  of  the  wholesale  grocer  is  coupled  with  that  of 
the  retail  grocer,  declared  the  association,  which  pledged  itself 
to  co-operate  with  the  retailer  in  every  possible  way. 

The  organization  placed  itself  on  record  as  opposing  any  prac¬ 
tice  that  harmfully  affected  the  retail  grocer  and  all  acts  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  retailer.  Members  of  the  association 
were  urged  to  extend  every  feasible  aid  towards  modernization 
of  retail  stores  and  their  methods  of  doing  business. 


Other  resolutions  on  trade  practices  adopted  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  follow,  in  substance: 

Closer  co-operation  between  the  wholesale  grocers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  likewise  retailers,  “in  order  that  the  wholesaler- 
retailer  channel  of  distribution  may  continue,  as  it  is  now,  to  be 
the  most  economic  form  of  distribution.” 

The  cash  discount  agreement  between  the  purchaser  and  the 
seller  represent  as  much  a  part  of  the  contract  as  do  the  price 
or  other  considerations,  and  the  association  again  places  itself 
on  public  record  as  unutterably  opposing  any  violation  of  these 
terms  by  its  members. 

Stern  disapproval  was  expressed  of  the  practice  by  salesmen 
of  some  manufacturers  of  soliciting  or  accepting  orders  from 
retail  merchants  for  the  account  of  a  wholesale  grocer  showing 
a  discount  from  the  manufacturer’s  list  price  and  “we  do  not 
recognize  any  such  orders  as  legitimate  or  entitled  to  any  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  wholesale  grocer,”  the  association  declared. 

Independent  Food  Distributors  Show  Small  1930  Sales  Decline. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  large  chain  store  organi¬ 
zations  showed  much  better  results  than  expected  in  their  an¬ 
nual  reports  for  1930,  the  assumption  that  the  independent  food 
distributor  bore  the  brunt  of  the  depression  last  year  seems  log¬ 
ical. 

However,  according  to  a  survey  made  recently  by  the  Business 
Week,  not  only  have  independents  held  their  own  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  but  in  several  specific  cases  made  a  better  show¬ 
ing  than  the  chains. 

In  the  food  field;  the  scene  of  perhaps  the  bitterest  competi¬ 
tion  between  independents  and  chain  store  systmns,  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  reveal  that 
independents  did  not  fare  so  badly  in  1930  as  the  circumstances 
indicated. 

Fifty-odd  wholesale  grocery  houses,  located  in  21  different 
states  and  representing  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  annual  sales  volume,  averaged  in  1929  a  sales  volume  4.3  per 
cent  above  1928;  in  1930  still  showed  a  gain  of  0.73  per  cent 
above  1928,  although  prices  registered  average  declines  of  more 
than  10  per  cent  between  1929  and  1930.  Their  inventories  at 
the  close  of  1929  were  1.1  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  year 
previous,  while  at  the  end  of  1930  they  averaged  6.46  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1928,  against  the  slightly  higher  dollar  sales 
volume  for  1930.  And  the  records  of  these  wholesalers  are  an 
accurate  record  of  their  customers,  the  independent  retail 
grocers. 

In  the  chain  store  field  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company  increased  its  1929  sales  8.3  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year,  but  opened  during  1929  251  new  units.  For  the  last  year 
it  reported  a  9.2  per  cent  increase  over  1928,  with  550  additional 
stores.  A.  &  P.  inventories  dropped  approximately  3.0  per 
cent  during  1929;  during  1930  they  fell  about  15  per  cent  below 
the  1928  record  high. 

Wholesale  grocers  operating  on  the  Pacific  Coast  showed  an 
increase  of  10.18  per  cent  in  1930.  Their  inventories  ranged 
10  per  cent  higher  at  the  end  of  1930.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
operating  extensively  in  the  same  territories,  reports  inventories 
there  decreased  nearly  ten  million  dollars  in  1930,  this  repre¬ 
senting  substantially  the  company’s  total  reduction  of  inventory 
investment  in  all  of  its  15,737  stores. 

In  the  Mid-West  and  Central  American  States  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  report  1929  sales  4.70  per  cent  above  1928  and  1930  sales 
averaging  2.02  per  cent  higher.  Inventories  at  the  end  of  1930 
were  9.5  per  cent  below  the  average  for  1928  and  1929.  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking,  also  operating  in  these  areas,  with  com¬ 
parable  figures  available  for  1929-1930  only,  showed  a  drop  of 
6.8  per  cent  in  volume,  a  loss  of  more  than  9.0  per  cent  in  in¬ 
ventories. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Mctchinery 

Ml  E.  ftwit  StTMt  >•:  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER  MFG. 

O 

o 

• 

Can  Straighteners 

Cookers 

Filling  Tables 

MadUon  St.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  | 
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Every  Can  Maker  --  Every  Canner 

Should  Have  Ams  No.  168-C  Double  Seamers 


AMS  No.  168-C  Double  Seamers  are  useful  for  so  many  different  purposes. 
Versatility  is  their  middle  name.  In  the  can  plant  they  fill  in  on  big  jobs  and 
handle  small  jobs  by  themselves,  saving  the  big  double  seamers  for  more  important 
work. 

In  the  packing  plant  they  close  all  kinds  of  round  cans  at  a  surpisingly  high  rate  of 
speed.  Their  operation  is  so  simple  that  specially  skilled  operators  are  not  needed. 


They  are  so  quick  and  easy  to  change  over  from 
one  size  of  can  to  another — five  minutes  is  the 
average  change-over  time. 

They  handle  every  kind  of  round  can — small 
or  large — Sanitary  or  Dry  Package  Type — cans 
made  from  tin,  black  iron,  zinc,  aluminum  or 
fibre  bodies. 

And  they  sell  for  the  lowest  price  of  any  double 
seamer  in  their  class. 

In  no  other  double  seamer  do  you  get  so 
much  real  double  seamer  value — such  high 
standards  of  performance  at  so  low  a  cost. 

Ill  no  other  double  seamer  of  this  type  do  you 
get  the  AMS  Unit  Seaming  Ring  Ensemble 
which  makes  possible  the  unusually  quick 
change-over  time  without  close  or  tricky  ad¬ 
justments. 

AMS  Xo.  168-C  Double  Seamers  in  YOUR 
plant  will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over. 
Send  us  samples  of  your  cans  today.  We  will 
send  you  complete  descriptive  bulletin  and 
prices,  without  obligation. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Co. 

“The  House  of  Friendly  Service” 

101  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Canners  Elxchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 

Bureau 

»  »  » 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 

ar  ar  ar 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NIMROD  OF  NOTE 

It  happened  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  “What,”  de¬ 
manded  the  amateur  hunter,  a  college  professor,  of  his 
guide,  “what  is  the  name  of  the  species  I  just  shot?” 

“Well,  sir,”  returned  the  guide,  suavely,  “I’ve  been 
investigating,  and  he  says  his  name  is  Smith.” 


NO  CHOICE 

Kelly  and  Cohen  were  having  dinner  together.  Co¬ 
hen  helped  himself  to  the  larger  fish  and  Kelly  said : 

“Fine  manners  you  have,  Cohen.  If  I  had  reached 
out  first.  I’d  have  taken  the  smaller  fish.” 

“Well,”  Cohen  replied,  “you  got  it,  didn’t  you  ?” 


A  MARTYR  TO  HIS  CONVICTION 
Welfare  Worker  (at  insane  asylum) — And  how  did 
you  get  here,  my  poor  man 

Inmate — It  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  lady.  I  said 
the  world  was  crazy  and  the  world  said  I  was  crazy, 
and  the  majority  won. 


PHYSIOLOGY  LESSON 

Hortense — And  have  you  seen  the  working  of  her 
splendid  heart? 

Montrose — Well — er — practically — now  that  she  is 
wearing  such  extreme  gowns. 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— LabeU  of  every  deacription 
— i4s  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


^rABETs'* 


Virginia 


NOT  THE  ONLY  ONE 

The  Intelligent  Collector — Your  wife  promised  me 
faithfully  that  she’d  make  a  payment  today. 

Mr.  Peewee — What  are  you  kicking  about  ?  She  once 
solemnly  promised  that  she’d  obey  me. 


JUST  A  GENTLE  HINT 

“There  are  times  when  I  wish  I  were  a  man,”  she 
said,  wistfully. 

“When?”  inquired  her  husband. 

“When  I  pass  a  milliner’s  shop  and  think  how  happy 
I  could  make  my  wife  by  giving  her  a  new  spring  hat.” 


THE  SPRING  BONNET 

Wife  (trying  on  hats) — Do  you  like  this  turned 
down  brim,  dear? 

Husband — How  much  is  it? 

“Eleven  dollars.” 

“Yes,  turn  it  down.” 


WHAT  DID  SHE  MEAN? 

“Have  you  ever  loved  before?” 

“No,  dear,  I  have  often  admired  men  for  their 
strength,  courage,  good  looks  or  intelligence,  but  with 
you  it’s  all  love,  nothing  else.” 


RATHER  STEADY,  AT  THAT 

Father — I  greatly  disapprove  of  that  young  Stimp- 
son,  and  one  particular  reason  is  his  lack  of  industry 
in  his  calling. 

Daughter — His  calling?  Why  he  calls  every  evening 
in  the  week. 


I 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gnma. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
BASKETS.  Picking 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va.  _  _ 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J . 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J . 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore._ 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy, 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stamiiers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayare  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
BotUers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Procees  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINEIS,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Procees. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  (^pper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Monid,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Qhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  Com..  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicagoi. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Pit.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  BIACHINES 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Cora.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  B<Mn  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,'  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINEIRS  for  Food  (not  hermsti^ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Minting  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Flllsrs. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicaga 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F,  H.  Lansrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ck>.,  Inc.,  Baitimore. 

Sprague-^ils  Corp.,  Chicaeo. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

ZMtrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades.  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Ca,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsdtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sro  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Ca,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicaga 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  FVuit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  'Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.r  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slajrman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Omners*,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

S^ing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (io.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoo. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y] 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Bmahes,  Braso 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc.  • 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Ca,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Bsdtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wh. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (3o.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Flills,  N.  Y. 

FVank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimora 
Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Basketa 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Syetem.  Sen 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPE31S,  Corrugated,  BotUa 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Ca,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTB^  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotta  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure-High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT 
(with  core  same  tint  as  color  of  flesh) 


DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 


An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or-  , 

ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  is  a 
leader  in  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 

Continuous  Intensive  Breeding  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 


The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co. 


Comprising 

John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 


N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  all  Kinds  of  Seeds  That  Canners  Use 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


